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AN OPEN LETTER TO SCHOOL 
MANAGERS ON IMPROVED 
MULTI-USE ROOM EQUIPMENT 


UNIFRAME design makes Roll-away equipment efficient 


Gentlemen: 


During my years of association with the de- 
velopment and sale of multi-use room equip- 
ment it became increasingly apparent that 
the basic structure of such equipment should 
be improved. This was our foremost thought 
in the development and manufacture of Uni- 
frame products at Smith System Manufacturing Company. 
Now I am pleased to announce that with development of 
Uniframe construction this important advance has been 
achieved. Uniframe construction is different from the con- 
ventional. Its advantages are so apparent you can expect to 
see it adopted under various names by other manufacturers 
in the future. That is because Uniframe means unit-frame 
construction — so widely used today in aircraft and auto- 
mobile manufacture. With uniframe construction, working 
surfaces of tables, benches, choral risers, etc., are not used 

= for structural support. The welded steel 
Z> skeletons of Uniframe units will stand by 
: Ss 


— themselves! 











Ordinary construction methods use tops 
and benches as structural members, fasten- 
ing them to hinges, legs, etc. This method 
imposes undue strain and stress on all 
points of attachment. The result is unstable, 
short-lived roll-away equipment. 


San Francisco Booth No. B-16, 18 














Tubular Products Division 
212 Ontario Street S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





UNIFRAME construction allows folding wall table 


frame to stand atone. — “built like a bridge.” 





Inherent strength and stability are only part of the 
benefits resulting from Uniframe construction. 


Smith System Uniframe products 
are safer to operate. Self-powered, 
they quickly set up or put away... 
even by students. And their unique 
construction means significantly 
longer useful life. 


With all these advantages, you 
might think that Uniframe con- 
struction costs more. Such is not the 
case. Modern manufacturing meth- 
ods and an effective distribution 
system allow us to market Uniframe 
products at prices competitive with ordinary equipment. 


Let us give you all the details about Uniframe and other 
fine Smith System products for your school. Just a note 
from you will bring literature, or one of our representatives 
will call, if you prefer. 





Sincerely, 

NEWELL V. RISDALL, Sales Manager 
Smith System Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


See Uniframe Products at AASA exhibits — Philadelphia Booth No. L-44, 46 


St. Louis Booth No. EE-9 
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BUFFAE 


Now floors can be buffed after 
heavy traffic to restore good 


Your floor stays good-looking 
even under the roughest kind of 


New polymer formula makes 
floors safer to walk on. No other 
product especially designed for 
safety looks as good, walks as 
well, and saves you so much 
money. Listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


traffic. New Super SHUR-TRED 
resists scuffing and rubber 
marks—stands up under the 
worst kind of punishment. You 
save work and money, because 
Super SHUR-TRED requires so 
little maintenance. 


looks in trouble spots like en- 
trances, traffic lanes. SHUR- 
TRED buffs to a like-new shine, 
yet never takes the kind of work 
that other products require. 





Call your local Johnson’s Wax Distributor today. For his name, write to S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept SM 2,Racine, Wis. 


SERVICE 
WAX prRobuctTs 
DIVISION 


SHUR-TRED is a productof JOHNSON/S 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $12.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
Provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. Make 
checks payable to School Management Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
groups of three or more, subscriptions are $6.00 
each. 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
Scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
hot depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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Here’s the new “compact”, lightweight, low-priced floor maintenance 
machine designed, built and equipped to squarely meet 
modern need for both scrubbing and polishing small area 
floor surfaces. 

This new Super Service Port-Able 13SP scrubs, cleans, 
polishes — does everything any big floor machine can do. 
It brings to small area duty the efficiency of the big machine 
at a fraction of big machine price. Anybody can use it — 
easily carried up and down stairs. It is so handy, easy to use, 
and economical of labor that many are replacing big ma- 
chines with this compact unit for multiple small and con- 
gested large areas. Now available from your local Super 
distributor. See it. Try it. 


Solution will not spill from tank under 


any conditions of use or storage. Tank 
is completely non-corrosive! 






@ it shampoos rugs, carpets, 
scrubs and polishes floors 
@ Lightweight, practically inde- 
structible solution tank made | 
of high impact Royalite 
@ Complete 13’ brush equip- | 
ment with standard alum- 
inum drive plates | 
@ Self-lubricated—no grease | 


WRITE FOR DETAILED AND SPECIFICATION DATA 
ASK YOUR LOCAL SUPER DISTRIBUTOR 


Please send catalog and data on the new Super Service Port-Able 13SP, 


NAME TITLE 








leaks 

@ Power-Grip Nylon drive—no 
slipping, stretching belt 
drive, no metal-to-metal 
gears 

@ Fully adjustable handle 
provides operator comfort 

@ Light, easily handled and 
carried about 

@ Quiet — use it at all times of 
day or night 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 


“Once Over Does I” 
SUPER servicer’ 
Power Suction Cleaners + Quality, Hoor Machines 


SINCE 190131 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 





| 
| 
ADDRESS | 
| 
| 









1959 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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St. Anthony’s High School. The Lo-Blast Gas Burner keeps the entire Economite and Lo-Blast Power Gas Burners operate silently, cost r 
building comfortably warm, from classrooms to the spacious gym. less to install, are well suited for down-draft boilers, and are avail- P 
able in capacities from 70,000 to 20,000,000 BTU. an 
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A sampling of correspondence across the editor’s desk. 


A word to the wise 

sik: Salvageable students? Could the 
learned Mr. Bledsoe possibly mean 
salvable? (See “An interview with the 
Council for Basic Education,” SM, Dec. 
60.) Must we put him down as an- 
other exhibit of 1915 schools, or is the 
Council for Basic Education hopeful of 
revising the dictionary as well as 
American education? 


CHARLES H. WILSON 
SUPERINTENDENT 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


Unanswered questions 


sik: I was quite pleased when I saw on 
the cover of your December issue that 
you had conducted an interview with 
some members of the Council for 
Basic Education. I had some doubts in 
my mind from the material that I had 
read previously concerning some of 
the things they have said. 

Unfortunately, I was appalled as I 
tread the interview. Here were people 
who were having some effect on the 
thinking in education today and yet 
were quite shallow in their thinking in 
regard to the basic issues in education 
today. Almost any teacher could have 
provided you with more intelligent 
answers. 

I thought the interviewer did an ex- 
cellent job in asking questions that 
would tend to clarify the stand as- 
sumed by the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion. On the other hand, the answers 
were very vague and indicated a tre- 
mendous lack of knowledge of today’s 
educational program, at least among 
these three members. I hope that their 
responses are not typical of the think- 
ing done by the membership of the 
Council for Basic Education. If so, it is 
obvious that they know little about 
what is happening in our schools to- 
day. 

I am only sorry they did not allow 
other members, more informed about 
education today, to answer your ques- 
ions. These men did not answer them. 


FRED M. KING 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


§ Thanks. We had expected hostile 
reaction from some readers when we 
decided to publish the interview with 
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CBE. Only one has come to our atten- 
tion—a letter sent by an advertising 
salesman for one of our competitors to 
one of our advertisers. He said that the 
other “professional” magazines wouldn't 
mention CBE in their pages, and im- 
plied that, through ignorance or mal- 
ice, we had given publicity to an “en- 
emy of education.” 

Frankly, we don’t believe that the 
way to defeat an “enemy” is to ignore 
him. We do believe in the old Anglo- 
Saxon tradition that ideas rise or fall 
on their own merit. 

Do you agree, or do you feel that 
“professional” magazines should ignore 
the critics of education? We'd like to 
have your reactions. ED 


Uncooperative 

sir: Your interview with The Council 
for Basic Education has evoked some 
controversy. This should please you be- 





cause controversy is the heart of interest | 


and will get people to read your maga- 
zine. I laughed when I read that the 
NASSP is a typical NEA subsidiary, 
etc., etc., and that a number of its mem- 
bers move into AASA. The fact is that 
AASA is much more cooperative with 
NEA than we are. The AASA uses all 
of the NEA services—mailing, distri- 
bution, etc. NASSP doesn’t use any. 
Also, as a member of the Office of 


Education staff for eight years, I am | 


quite interested in Mr. Bledsoe’s refer- 
ence to life adjustment education which 
has been dead, lo, these many years. 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


More uses for halls 


siR: Your article, “The convertible cor- 
ridor” (SM, Dec. ’60), strikes home. 
For the past four years we have fur- 
nished such hall space in one of our 
elementary buildings for use as a part 
of the regular classroom for folk danc- 
ing, art work, reading groups and 
other similar activities. At noon each 
teacher eats here with her own group, 
served by a traveling steam table. We 
have scheduled student activities so 
that each group is ready to eat as the 
serving progresses down the hall. 


FOREST L. DE WEESE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
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a modern symbol of 
manufacturing ; 
leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesign and precision craftsman- 
ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 





Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a ‘‘home exerciser” in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Completeand mail coupon below. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 





NAME: 





SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 





ADDRESS: 





CITY: 


PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS lan 
CORPORATION J 
DEPT. “F’, RIVER VALE, N. J. Se 
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language laboratories expensive ?. 
now, a complete 25-position 
including recording equipment, 











NEW Model CD-6L 
TEACHER DESK-CONSOLE 
CONTROL CENTER 


Complete, simplified 
operation with an 
unobstructed view 
from a seated position. 


Dual pedestal with drawers 
& cabinets for equipment 
and storage. 


Also available with single 
pedestal, Model CD-3L. 





More examples of MRI/TRW 
ADVANCED EQUIPMENT... 
BRAND NEW for 1961... 
for better language i1abs 

at lower cost. 


NEW TRW Mode! AV-100 
PORTABLE RECORDER 
PLAYER 


with professional features 
to meet educational needs 
Lightweight (only 161/ Ibs.) 
and rugged ¢ Hysteresis 
Synchronous Motor 

* Frequency Response: 
40-15,000 cps 

















NEW Model 80 MAGAZINE 
DUAL-LANGUAGE 
RECORDER 





An MRI/TRW development... 
exclusively for language 
laboratory use. 
So simple... no threading, 
spilling or breakage, 
© Exclusive ‘‘Split-a- 

word” pause button 
® Ind-x-matic locator 

for rapid review. 












DYNAMIC HEADSETS 
¢ Guaranteed high fidelity 
(30-20,000 cps) 

e “Fatigue-free’’ comfort 
(only 3 oz.) 

° Finest sound 
reproduction 

© Monaural and 
stereophonic 


Se 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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Now, more schools than ever can have these 
wanted and needed facilities. MRI/TRW, pio- 
neer in electronics for education, makes this 
significant cost breakthrough on new, ad- 
vanced equipment — latest additions to the 
complete line in proven use every day in more 
than 1000 installations in leading schools. 


WHAT THIS LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 
1. 25 complete student positions, each 
equipped with TRW’s brand new DUAL- 
70 2-channel Tape Recorder (or Mag- 
neticon Magnetic Disc Unit), and in- 
cluding MRI/TRW’S all-steel Add-a-Booth, 
brand new highest fidelity headsets...and 
2. Complete Master Program Source, with 
2-way intercom to each student position. 
MRI/TRW streamlines the price, increases 
quality and broadens the easy-to-use features 
that have made MRI/TRW the most widely 
used—most widely preferred language lab- 
oratories in use today! 


HOW MRI/TRW FULFILLS YOUR 
COMPLETE NEEDS 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 

Wide acceptance, together with MRI/TRW’s 
unequaled experience and quality controlled 
production, assures schools the finest equip- 
ment at the lowest cost. 


Every school shares this advantage, regard- 
less of present size, purpose or budget, be- 
cause MRI/TRW Offers the world’s most com- 
plete line of Language Laboratory equip- 
ment. Modular design of all units keeps ex- 
pansion costs to a minimum. 


..hot any more! 
[ wei [tw] language laboratory 


as low as $ 5 5 0} t FOR GROUP AND LIBRARY STUDY! 


Proportionally low costs for larger 


or smaller installations 


UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY 


“Simplicity first” assures highest teacher pro- 
ductivity, maximum concentration by both 
teacher and student on the work at hand: 
learning languages. 


MRI/TRW combines simplicity with rugged- 
ness in equipment designed and built for the 
demands of continuous operation. Every 
element stays in use longer, while modular 
circuitry means servicing in just minutes... 
on the premises. 


TESTED TEACHING MATERIALS 
MRI/TRW Offers schools much more than 
equipment. Their continuing program of edu- 
cational services provides vital in-classroom 
techniques, programming suggestions, re- 
gional seminars and other activities and in- 
formation. Valuable guides to maximum 
teaching effectiveness and utilization of equip- 
ment, they are drawn from MRI/TRW’s 
national seminars, research and direct par- 
ticipation in language programs. 


ALL THIS QUALITY... ALL THESE 
SERVICES...AT THE LOWEST COST 
IN LANGUAGE LABORATORY HISTORY 


Look into the savings, quality and ease-of- 
use you get only with MRI/TRW Language 
Laboratories. Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information. 


MRI/TRW Language Specialists are available 
for consultation in your area. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


television 


arerere bs) DAGE /TRW 


TRANSISTORIZED 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. eo cht de 


complete line of 
Satile, ¢ 


532 SYLVAN AVENUE * ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY © LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
BellSound ¢ BelCanto 





Magnetic Recording Industries ©® DageTelevision ¢ Intellectronics 
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This material—promotional and other- 


wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


WwW 

Financing for college. The Prudential 
Insurance Co. is offering a 32-page 
booklet designed to help counselors 
and parents plan the financing of a 
college education for children. The 
booklet tells how to choose the “right” 
college, gives a breakdown of college 
costs, and contains a guide to various 
sources of funds to meet the expense. 
More than 200 colleges and universi- 
ties are listed, with the minimum costs 
for attending each. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
823 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Catalog of flooring products. Required 
federal specifications, physical charac- 
teristics of flooring products, recom- 
mended subfloors and light reflectance 
values are some features of a new cat- 
alog on flooring products published by 
the Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. The 12- 
page catalog, which includes abridged 
installation specifications of tile, dis- 
plays the styles and colors available in 
vinyl asbestos floor tile, asphalt tile 
_ and grease-resistant tile. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle num- 
ber 828 on the Reader Service Card. 


nF ll charts for shops. The Columbia 
~ Vise & Mfg. Co. is: distributing wall 
pictorially show students 
and care for their vises. 


the other. aan ver- 
charts are available for 


‘Reader Service Card. 





is Cotidate equipment. Labor-saving de- 
vices are featured in the 1961 Bloom- 
field Industries catalog of food prepa- 
ration and service equipment. The 


catalog’s emphasis is on stainless steel 
equipment, and an expanded line of 
service trucks. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
819 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Protective coating. A four-page illus- 
trated bulletin, covering its mastic 
protective coating for corrosion pre- 
vention, is being made available by 
the Witco Chemical Co. The product 
is a blend of asphalts, petroleum res- 
ins, plasticizers, asbestos, mica and 
solvents. The bulletin also includes 
data on the product’s physical proper- 
ties and a chart for calculating the 
number of gallons needed to provide 
a specified film thickness. Suggestions 
for application are provided. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle num- 
ber. 826 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 
Models, kits and materials. The Ed- 
mund Scientific Co. is offering its 1961 
catalog, which includes specifications 
of models helpful in teaching mechan- 
ical and scientific principles, actual 
working models for assembly by stu- 
dents, and a series of kits and ma- 
terials for projects and class instruc- 
tion. The 96-page catalog also lists 
books, games and devices for mathe- 
matical instruction, class and lab 
equipment, drawing sets and instru- 
ments. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 


_ 811 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Power tool catalog. Industrial power 
tools and accessories, many of which 
can be used in school vocational edu- 
cation shops, are listed in a 92-page 
illustrated catalog issued by the’ Rock- 
well Mfg. Co. Drill presses, grinders, 
planers, lathes and saws are some of 
the items described. Complete speci- 
fications and descriptions are included. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
831 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Electrically heated schools. Lower 
building costs, cleaner heating and 
flexibility of heat distribution are three 
of many advantages of electric heat- 
ing. So claims a brochure published by 
the Edison Electric Institute. The bro- 
chure lists schools in which electric 
heating facilities have been installed. 
The schools are listed by location, 
size, and type of equipment. 

For a free copy of “Modern Schools are 


Heated Electrically,” circle number 806 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Nuclear education. A 46-page booklet 
published by Baird-Atomic, Inc., sum- 
marizes current progress in nuclear 
training on both governmental and 
educational levels. The booklet con- 
tains practical, detailed reports on the 
use of radioisotopes in high school, on 
federal programs of financial assist- 
ance to institutions or students en- 
gaged in nuclear training, and on ex- 
periments and lab techniques with 
radioisotopes. 

For a free copy of “The Educator . . . and 


the Atom,” circle number 829 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


WwW 

Picking a custodial supervisor? Check- 
lists and recommendations on how to 
select custodial supervisory personnel 
are being made available by the Puri- 
tan Chemical Co. The check-lists sug- 
gest three methods of recruiting su- 
pervisors, and describe eight attributes 
to look for in the applicants. Infor- 
mation about standard personnel tests 
which may be given is also provided. 
For free copies of the checklist and recom- 


mendations, circle number 813 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


WwW 

Window decorating handbook. Your 

home economics teachers will find this 

30-page illustrated handbook helpful 

as a guide on window decorating. The 
continued on page 84 
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Why ‘black out’ the receiver ? 


If your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
ing, new transformers... possibly even 
new poles and new cross-arms — a major, 
expensive project. 

Now, there is an economical solution 


to this problem. With new High Output 
Wide-Lites, you can modernize your light- 
ing system without expensive rewiring. 
You can gain up to five times as much 
illumination, yet actually reduce the 
total connected load, utilizing the same 
conductors. 

To bring your lighting system up-to- 
date, you simply replace existing fixtures 
with more-efficient High Output Wide- 
Lites. And only the number of fixtures 
necessary to achieve the desired increase 
in illumination need be replaced. Wide- 


Lite’s unique broad pattern blends smooth- 
ly with those of adjacent units... pro- 
vides smooth, even coverage without “hot 
spots” or heavy shadows. 

For the first time, High Output Wide- 
Lites make possible the use of efficient 
color-corrected mercury vapor lamps for 
athletic field lighting. These modern 
lamps have more than seven times the 
life of incandescents, and produce a 
soft, glare-free light which more closely 
resembles actual daylight. 


Get complete information on this effective low-cost method for modernizing your athletic field 
without expensive new construction. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 





WUD Be bUe es, 


Manufactured by 


WIDE-LITE CORP. 


P.0. BOX 19171 ¢HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


In Canada: Wide-Lite Division 


Wakefield Lighting, Limited 


FEBRUARY 1961 


London, Canada 
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I WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 191, Houston 1, Texas Dept. All 
Please send NAME 
| complete informa- 
} tion about new SCHOOL 
- HIGH 
OUTPUT ADDRESS 
| WIDE-LITES. 
CITY STATE 
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See HAMPDEN at 
SPACE H-24-26 
San Francisco 

Also at: 
SPACE K-21-23 
Philadelphia 


Hampden 
Chairs 


can 
take it! 


STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
..- LAST YEARS LONGER! 


NO. 522 TABLET ARM CHAIR Whatever the burden, wherever the 
need, Hampden adult and juvenile 
public seating chairs give the best 
service! In quality, style, construction 
and value, Hampden chairs top the 
field in every price range. Built for 
rugged use, they won't tip or tilt... 
rust-resistant .. . flat-folding and con- 
venient to store. Hampden chairs give 
extra value for a thrifty price! WRITE 
for catalogue: Dept. B-1, HAMPDEN, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Hampden 


Manufacturers of: 
PUBLIC SEATING» OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE «+ BRIDGE SETS 
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Plastic tablet arm 
— at no additional 
cost — folds out of 


Extra-wide. con 
way when chai is 
folded 


y toured steel seat 
and back 


Tubular steel 
frame, wobbie 
free construction 


U-shaped cross 
bars can't twist oF 
break 


Also available with upnoistered or plywood seat 
Folding Tables, 30 and 34 inch tops, available 
for Contract use 



















SCHOOL LAW 





By Dr. Stephen F. Roach 


Pupil stock clerks 


SHOULD PUPILS BE ASSIGNED DUTIES AS 
““STOCKROOM CLERKS’? 


THE QUESTION: What are some of the legal complica- 
tions that might follow the assignment of pupils to do 
non-classroom physical work? 


THE FACTS: In 1950, when Feuerstein was an eighth 
grade student in P.S. 25, Brooklyn, N. Y., he was as- 
signed to be a stockroom monitor. His duties required, 
among other things, the lifting and carrying of supplies 
and books from one portion of the school to another 
and to the school annex across the street. Such work 
required climbing flights of steps from floor to floor. 

At the beginning of June, 1951, Feuerstein (then 14) 
was assigned to this work for three full school days to 
the exclusion of all class work. On June 4th, while per- 
forming these duties (at the specific instruction of the 
assistant principal), he experienced pains under his 
heart. He reported this to the assistant principal who 
thereupon suggested that two boys—rather than one— 
be used. to lift or carry each carton of books. 

While carrying out these instructions, he again ex- 
perienced similar pains and again reported them to the 
assistant principal. She then suggested that he store sup- 
plies in the art room (where no teacher was present) 
and that he use a chair to reach the upper shelves. While 
doing this work, he again experienced the pains and re- 
ported them to the assistant principal. She said, “It is 
near lunchtime. Go home. If you feel better, come back 
because there is work to do.” 

The boy was so ill when he reached his home that a 
doctor examined him. His injury was diagnosed as an 
acute heart strain and muscle damage to the heart. 

Feuerstein, when he was 23 years of age, sought to 
recover damages for the “permanent impairment” of 
his heart resulting from this assignment “to do extra- 
curricular physical work in excess of his normal ca- 
pacity.” 


THE RULING: The New York City Board of Education 
was negligent in assigning the pupil this type of work. 

In its opinion, the court found that the pupil’s activi- 
ties “as a member of the stockroom squad were not 
properly supervised by the teachers or by the assistant 
principal.” It held, in addition, ‘“‘that the New York City 
Board of Education, through those employees, was care- 
less and negligent in requiring [Feuerstein] to do the 








About the author 


Dr. Stephen F. Roach is editor of the East- 
ern School Law Review and is an assistant 
principal for the Jersey City, N.J., schools. 
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what do food administrators say about NOR-LAKE refrigeration products ? 














“NOR-LAKE serves students well!” 


...says Mr. Robert D. Buchanan, Food Service Manager, Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, Illinois.* 


“Today, most educational institutions provide for the 
physical well-being as well as the intellectual growth 
of their students. 

‘“‘Here at Northern Illinois University, we provide 
food service for 2,400 students. Our facilities include 
three NOR-LAKE refrigeration units—a walk-in freezer, 
a large walk-in cooler, and a walk-in cooler-freezer com- 
bination. NOR-LAKE was installed to provide storage 
for greater use of frozen foods and to care for the 30% 


increase in residence hall students. 

‘‘Aside from the normal operating adjustments, these 
NOR-LAKE units have performed excellently. NOR- 
LAKE is doing a good job of protecting the produce 
necessary for proper nutrition and wholesome student 
activity. NOR-LAKE serves students well.”’ 
*Northern Illinois University, founded in 1895 as North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, is a coeducational 

institution with an enrollment of 7,040 students. 


NOR-LAKE’S ‘‘FINE-LINE’’ 
IS A FULL LINE 


NOR-LAKE, Ine. 





Second & Elm, Hudson, Wisconsin, Dept. 603 ae 
For FREE illustrated information on Nor-Lake’s full Fine-Line, 


e freezers @ ice cube makers 


e@ refrigerators @ bottle coolers 


write today. 
Please rush FREE illustrated information on [ 


] Freezers 











@ walk-ins @ milk service cabinets (_] Refrigerators (_] Walk-in Coolers 
@ biological @ freezer-refrigerator Other__ 
refrigerators combinations 
NAME 
ALL MODELS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESS 
IN STAINLESS STEEL IF DESIRED CITY STATE 
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Are you planning 
7-toot classrooms”? 


Then why provide only 7 feet of perimeter air distribution? 


CoMFORT CURTAIN® gives true perimeter air dis- 
tribution—at uniform velocity—along the entire 
exterior wall of any classroom. This curtain of 
moving air blankets the entire outer wall and win- 
dows. It sets all the air in the room into gentle 
motion—to eliminate cold spots, drafts and areas 
of “tired” air. A processing unit in each classroom 
controls, blends and filters warm air, fresh outdoor 
air, and return air as demanded by conditions in that 
particular room. ‘‘Day-nite’’ thermostats, with non- 
occupancy settings, control these units to permit 


LENNG 


©1961 Lennox industries Inc., 


substantial fuel savings and economical after-hour 
use of individual rooms. The minimum structural 
requirements of COMFORT CURTAIN and its ease of 
installation reduce both initial and over-all costs. 
Servicing is handled by a qualified local heating 
contractor. For complete information about the 
CoMFORT CURTAIN System and its use with all types 
of heat sources, write LENNOX, 527, S. 12th Ave., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. If more convenient call your 
nearest Lennox office, listed below, and ask for a 
technical representative to call. 


ee 


—— 
Conor eae 


Curtain ——— 


founded 1895; Marshalitown and Des Moines, la.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Columbus, O.; 
Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Calgary, Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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... Only 


LENNOX 
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Comfort Curtain® 
provides full room 
ventilation 





| 


| 


PLUS... 


Ease of expansion... flexibility 
Economical installation & operation 
Individual room control 





oy 


Eugene Field Elementary School, Springfield, Missouri. 
W. J. Graff, Superintendent; 

C. A. Martin, Jr., Board President 

Matthews and Hillman, Architects & Engineers 


CoMFoORT CURTAIN modular design permits eco- 
nomical future expansion. New units can be 
added easily when more rooms are needed. 
Expensive duct and piping are not required. 
Initial costs for heating and ventilating this 
school were only $1.19 per sq. ft. of building. 
CoMFoRT CuRTAIN ducts—with attractive built- 
in bookshelves—supply full perimeter air dis- 
tribution along the entire exterior wall of each 
classroom. ‘“‘Day-nite”’ thermostats, with ‘‘no- 
occupancy” settings, save fuel and make after- 
hours use of individual rooms economical. Tem- 
peratures are maintained with 14° of control 
settings. Immediate response rapidly adjusts 
thermal environment to the changing require- 





ments and uses of each room. 
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type of work to which he was assigned.” The court found, 
further, “that . . . suggesting to [Feuerstein] that he 
continue, after the first complaints of pain, constituted 
acts of negligence.” The opinion had noted earlier that 
when he had been assigned this work, Feuerstein was a 
95-pound, frail, pallid youngster, whose condition had 
been noted by his teacher and the assistant principal. 

Thereupon the court rendered judgment against the 
board for the sum of $35,000. 

In its opinion, the court made one other highly signif- 
icant comment: “[Children sent to public schools should 
not] be subjected to onerous duties which should be per- 
formed by physically strong employees of the board of 
education or by the teachers themselves. Children are 
sent to schools to be taught and not used as stockroom 
clerks where such work takes them away from their class- 
rooms and requires them to perform duties not in the 
educational field.” 


Feuerstein et al. v. Board of Education of City of New 
York et al. In New York Supreme Court; decided June 
29th, 1960; cited as 202 N.Y.S.2d 524. 


Condemnation 


IS SCHOOL DISTRICT PROPERTY SUBJECT TO 
“EMINENT DOMAIN”? 


THE QUESTION: Can local municipal authorities, with- 
out the consent of the local school district, condemn 
public school land for proposed highway purposes? 


THE FACTS: In an attempt to solve a traffic problem 
existing in the area of the Lincoln Elementary School 
the New Britain, Conn., city common council voted 
funds to extend an adjacent road in such fashion that 
the extension would take a substantial part of the Lin- 
coln school property. The proposed extension would 
also separate the school building itself from a portion 
of school land then being used by the school for a play- 
ground and physical education instruction. The New 
Britain school committee refused to consent to the 
proposal. 


THE RULING: The city could not construct the road— 
on land devoted to school purposes—without the ap- 
proval of the school committee. 

In its opinion, the court emphasized that: 


1. The properties concerned were committed to 
school use and were controlled by the school committee. 

2. The school committee is a state agency and has 
complete charge of public education within the city. 

3. An action by the school committee, if within its 
conferred powers, is not subject to control by the city 
common council or other city officers. 

4. The power of the city authorities to lay out and 
alter streets did not permit it to take, for street purposes, 
property actually devoted to school purposes, unless the 
school committee had approved. “Otherwise, the func- 
tion and responsibility of the school committee as con- 
ferred by statute could, on occasion, be rendered uncer- 
tain and ineffective.” 


Canzonetti et al v. City of New Britain et al. In Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors; decided June 28th, 
1960; cited as 162 A.2d 695. 
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THIS “BUS BUYER’S QUIZ” 
TELLS WHY CHEVROLET LcS.. 
MEANS BETTER 








SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


With bump-beating Independent Front Suspension (plus extra-rugged chassis and engine components) 
Chevrolet school bus models for 61 are out to set new records for saving, safety and performance. 
Here’s a quick quiz that will answer some of the questions you might have concerning this big 


Chevrolet advance in school transportation. 


Q How does Chevrolet Independent Front Suspension 
work to improve school bus performance? 


[Al When a bump looms up, Chevy’s independently 
suspended front wheels ‘“‘walk” right over it. Rugged 
control arms help assure stable, safe handling; help pre- 
vent temporary misalignment by big bumps or heavy 
loads. At the same time, friction-free torsion springs do a 
better job of absorbing bumps and cushioning the ride. 
And front shock absorbers (standard equipment!) offer 
maximum ride control. Result: smoother, safer school 
bus performance with far less wear and tear on all 
components. 





How does Chevrolet’s front suspension differ from that 
of some other school buses? 


[A| Basically, the Chevrolet design eliminates the rigid 
I-beam front axle and stiff leaf springs which tend to 
transfer road shock to chassis components, body 
and passengers. 





How does Chevrolet Independent Front Suspension 
affect operating costs? 


Because Chevrolet school buses ride so much more 
smoothly, all components are protected from costly 
damage due to severe road shock. This means that 
Chevy buses will last longer—and keep your repair 
and parts replacement costs to a bare minimum. 


a Ts tire life affected in any way? 


Conclusive engineering road tests have shown that 
Chevrolet’s Independent Front Suspension can extend 
useful tire life by eliminating I-beam axle shimmy, a 
major cause of flat spots and tire cupping. 





THE VALUE BUY IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
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Q How about handling ease, from the standpoint of the 
driver? 


[A| Independent wheel action minimizes the wheel fight 
caused by transfer of road shock through linkage to the 
steering wheel. Rugged control arms and low-friction 
spherical joints guide the wheels precisely while Chevy’s 
friction-reducing ball-gear steering provides almost 
effortless wheeling. 


a Do all Chevrolet school buses offer this new suspension? 


[A| Yes. From the Suburban Carryall which holds 8 
passengers to the big Series 70 model which will accom- 
modate a 66-passenger body, all 1961 Chevrolet school 
bus chassis provide I.F.S. as standard equipment. I.F.S. 
is not brand new, however—there are now more than 
300,000 1960 and 1961 Chevrolet I.F.S. buses and trucks 
at work throughout the country. 


a What type of rear springs are used by Chevrolet? 


All Chevy school bus chassis are equipped with 
unique variable-rate rear springs. Spring stiffness auto- 
matically changes to provide extra riding comfort under 
all road and load conditions. 


Where can I get further information on Chevrolet’s 
school bus models? 


[A] Your Chevrolet dealer has all the facts at his finger- 
tips. He can brief you, for example, on the famous 
money-saving 6’s and short-stroke V8’s that power 1961 
Chevrolet school bus models. He’ll be glad to fill you in 
on all the facts about the complete line of Chevrolet 
models for school transportation. ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 























THincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 





Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


Can all of our states support good schools? 


Editor’s note: The issue of federal aid to education has already been raised in 
this session of Congress, and there is little doubt that it will be a major question 
for many months. More than that, no matter what action our representatives take 
this year, it is destined to remain a major issue on our political scene for some time 


to come. 


The following article is based on a speech prepared by Sam Lambert, research 
director of the National Education Association. Although Mr. Lambert's position is 
obviously a partisan one (the NEA has been a leader in the fight for greater fed- 
eral aid to education), it is not our intention in presenting this material to take sides 
in the matter. We do, however, hope to present some facts and figures on past, 
present and future support of the public schools that will serve as the basis for 


constructive discussion of the problem. 


s = w More money is spent on 
public education each year than on 
any other single public activity 
other than national defense. And, 
within a decade or two, spending 
for education may actually out- 
strip spending for defense. 

In 1949-50, it cost $5.8 billion to 
keep our elementary and secondary 
schools running. Last year, expend- 
itures almost tripled to an estimated 
$15.5 billion. It has been estimated 
by many economists and statisti- 
cians, that, at the present rate of 
growth and expansion, the public 


schools will probably cost $31 or 
$32 billion each year by 1970. 

Where is this extra $15 billion to 
come from? 

Some of it is going to come from 
increased revenues from present 
taxes. Our Gross National Product 
(the value of all goods and services 
produced in the United States in a 
single year) is increasing rapidly. 
At present, about 3% of the GNP 
is captured for public education. 
Assuming that this percentage re- 
mains constant, that alone would 
account for almost one-half of the 


extra $15 billion in 1970. What 
about the rest of the money needed 
for education? 


Property taxes 


The greatest part of school reve- 
nue today is raised on the basis of 
property taxes. These taxes amount- 
ed to $129 per person in New 
Jersey in 1959. In California, $130 
per person was being spent on 
property taxes and in Massachu- 
setts the figure was $133. In 1959, 
property taxes exceeded $100 per 
capita in 15 states. For the country 
as a whole, property taxes now 
amount to almost 4% of personal 
income. 

It is doubtful if these taxes can be 
raised much higher than they stand 
now without overcoming tremen- 
dous resistance. 


State taxes 


In recent years, the states have 
been carrying about 40% of the 
cost of the public schools. Can the 


continued on page 20 





U.S. average $ 8.49 
Alabama 7.71 
Alaska 6.08 
Arizona 9.62 
Arkansas 8.98 
California 9.50 
Colorado 9.99 
Connecticut 7.06 
Delaware 6.45 
Florida 9.04 
Georgia 8.42 
Idaho 9.65 
Ilinois 6.98 
Indiana 8.05 
lowa 9.80 
Kansas 10.68 





TOTAL OF STATE AND LOCAL TAX COLLECTIONS PER $100 OF PERSONAL INCOME, 1959 


Kentucky 7.59 
Louisiana 11.24 
Maine 9.48 
Maryland 7.87 
Massachusetts 9.31 
Michigan 8.95 
Minnesota j 10.32 
Mississippi 10.57 
Missouri 6.60 
Montana 10.90 
Nebraska 8.20 
Nevada 9.11 
New Hampshire 8.28 
New Jersey 7.67 
New Mexico 9.09 
New York 9.24 
North Carolina 8.16 


North Dakota 12.01 
Ohio 7.09 
Oklahoma 9.28 
Oregon 9.40 
Pennsylvania 725 
Rhode Island 8.50 
South Carolina 8.37 
South Dakota 12.28 
Tennessee 8.17 
Texas 7.76 
Utah 9.39 
Vermont 11.31 
Virginia 6.97 
Washington 9.51 
West Virginia 7.83 
Wisconsin 9.54 
Wyoming 10.10 
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THE 


SCHOOL 
WITHOUT 
SOUND 
HAS LESS OF 
EVERYTHING 


...look what happens when you have a 
Stromberg-Carlson School Communications System 


You have an invaluable educational aid that can vastly 
broaden your curriculum. A Stromberg-Carlson System 
brings into your school a wealth of educational broadcast 
material including everything from current events to panel 
discussions, from literary criticism to music programs. 

You're equipped with a new administrative tool. You 
have instant communications for local or general an- 
nouncements, easy direction of large-scale school and 
playground activities and a host of other important uses. 

You're ready for any emergency. If disaster strikes, you 
lift one of the strategically placed “red telephones.” You 
immediately talk to the entire school. You control the 
situation on the spot —direct children and faculty to safety. 
No panic, no confusion. 


As a leading specialist in school sound, Stromberg: 
Carlson can offer you a customized system exactly right for 
your particular school and budget. Your Stromberg- 
Carlson School Consultant will make a comprehensive 
survey of your precise needs now—even sit in on your 
planning discussions. This unique service is yours with- 
out obligation. 

Call Western Union Operator 25 for the name of your 
local Stromberg-Carlson School Communications Consul- 
tant—ask him for complete details and the brochure, “The 
School with Sound Offers More of Everything,” or write: 

Commercial Products Division—Box B 
1402 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a oivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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Again ... Beauty (see for yourself) 
Speed (5% months after foundation) 
Economy ($16.98 psf.) 
... with an AmBridge Modular School 


The Hopewell Township Elementary School looks right at home in this valley in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania. It’s an AmBridge Modular School—all the components arrived at the job site preci- 
sion fabricated and ready to go up. A handful of men did the actual construction in only 544 months, 
after foundation. The township saved money when they built it: $16.98 per square foot; $1,013.00 
per pupil. They’ll save money from now on because the school’s a breeze to maintain. Tough, 
baked enamel steel interior partitions sparkle with an occasional wipe. Colorfast porcelainized 
exterior walls will still look new when today’s first graders have children in school here. Write for 
our 24-page booklet on AmBridge Modular Schools. American Bridge Division, United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

Size and Description: Designed by John H. Menges, AIA. 39,376 square feet. 18 Classrooms with sinks and 


fountains. 4 Special educational rooms. 4 Student lavatories. Multi-purpose room. Kitchen. Teachers’ lounge. 
Administrative offices. Storage areas and boiler room. USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa Contracting Offices in: Ambridge e Atlanta « Baltimore e Birmingham e¢ Boston « Chicago e Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
Dallas « Denver e Detroit ¢ Elmira e Gary e Harrisburg, Pa. « Houston e Los Angeles « Memphis e Minneapolis « New York e Orange, Texas ¢ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. « Roanoke e St. Louis ¢ San Francisco « Trenton e« United States Steel Export Company, New York 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 


























LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
SYSTEMS 


... the 
ultimate 
for 
simplified 
teaching 










... the ultimate 
for learning! 


The DUKANE Medallion Language Laboratory System pro- 
vides an exclusive combination of features affording the ultimate 
in foreign language teaching efficiency. 

PERFORMANCE -— Advanced transistorized circuitry provides 
excellent response and true high fidelity quality at 334 i.p.s. tape 
speed. Matched components: amplifiers, microphones, head- 
phones and tape recorders assure outstanding quality voice 
fidelity. 

Kk XPANDABILITY—Schools for the first time may begin with 
a simple audio-passive system serving a limited number of stu- 
dents positions and as experience is developed expand to audio- 
active or audio-active-compare units and increase the number of 
student positions as required. Modular construction features 
simplifies classroom expansion. 

SAFETY — All electronic equipment at student positions use low 
voltages and offer plug-in convenience. Power supplies are 
centrally located. Indicator type fuses provide full circuit protec- 
tion . . . minimize service . . . instantly spot trouble. 


THE DUKANE “MEDALLION” BUILDING-BLOCK SYSTEM CUTS 
ADD-ON COSTS TO A MINIMUM 


PIE THES 6 occ seecsesees BV See 
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DUKANE engineering has cut the add-on cost barrier. The 
instructors console is easily expandable from 25 to 50 positions. 
Student audio-passive, audio-active and audio-active-compare 
positions are easily changed utilizing existing wiring. Contact 
your local DUKANE Engineering Distributor for full details or 
write for literature listed below. 












DUKANE 
** Medallion” 
Language Laboratory 
System Literature 
available 

upon request 





DuKane 


CORPORATION 
—— DEPT. SM-21 + ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
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growing variety of state taxes con- 
tinue to carry two-fifths of the cost 
of public education? 

Unfortunately, where local taxes 
are low, state taxes are usually cor- 
respondingly high. This is not al- 
ways true, but an examination of 
the Ievels of state and local taxes 
will reveal a large degree of inverse 
relationship. In 1959, state taxes in 
the state of Washington amounted 
to $148 per capita, in Delaware 
$149 and in Hawaii $170. Even in 
the relatively poor state of Louisi- 
ana, state taxes amounted to $137 
per capita. In the fiscal year 1959, 
state taxes amounted to over $100 
per capita in 15 states. According 
to the Bureau of Census, the na- 
tional average that year was $91 
per capita. 

State taxes in 1959 amounted to 
$8.64 per $100 of personal income 
in Hawaii. In the states of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, state taxes amount- 
ed to $8.37 and $7.24 per $100 of 
personal income. For the country 
as a whole, these taxes require 
4.2% of personal income. These 
figures are for fiscal 1959. They 
have gone up since then. 


Property and state taxes 


Since the support of public edu- 
cation is a cooperative enterprise of 
local and state governments, the 
only way to make sense out of this 
picture is to put all state and local 
taxes together and see how the over- 
all problem looks. For example, 
state and local taxes combined, for 
the year 1959, amounted to $265 
per capita in California, $253 in 
New York and $245 in Nevada. 
There are 13 states where the com- 
bined state and local tax load 
amounts to over $200 per person in 
the population. Looking at this an- 
other way, in South Dakota, state 
and local taxes in 1959 amounted 
to $12.28 per $100 of personal in- 
come. There were eight other states 
where state and local taxes amount- 
ed to over 10% of personal income 
(see box, page 16). 

State and local tax revenues 
combined, doubled between the 
years 1950 and 1958 and the total 
has gone much higher since 1958. 
State and local tax collections per 
$100 of personal income are begin- 
ning to look more like the bite of a 
federal income tax than like that of 
the traditionally modest state and 
local taxes. It should be noted that 
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American Desk...design rated straight A”! 








VIEW the complete American Desk line at your A.A.S.A. Convention 


Style conscious... and built to last! The neat lines of square tubing in 
rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
UADRALI N E freedom. Easy maintenance. Large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and 
backs available. 
illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk; Series 600 
Chair Desk; Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair; Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet 
Arm Chair. 


by American Desk 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 











BAKERSFIELD CITY 


Se Ge 


E C. HUNTER, ASSOC. SUPERINTENDENT, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


| | 








Bakersfield, California, finds Royal 


Electrics "inexpensive to maintain.” 


““We’ve been using Royal Standard and Electric type- 
writers for several years,” says Mr. Hunter, “and in 
those years we’ve found them very satisfactory. Royals 
are easy to operate and inexpensive to maintain.” 
Which are two good reasons, Mr. Hunter, why over half 
the typewriters in the nation’s classrooms are Royals. 

Mr. Hunter also mentions another Royal plus: 

“The service received from our local Royal Repre- 
sentative is always prompt and courteous.” 


And that’s a nearly universal response from all school 
administrators and teachers to Royal service. You'll 
find that when your typewriters need maintenance, 
service is fast and dependable. 

Why don’t you investigate the beautiful new Royal 
Electric typewriters? You'll be glad you did. Call your 
Royal Representative for a free dem- OYA ® 
onstration. Arrange for a classroom L 
trial, if you like, at your convenience. exectric 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
(Circle number 740 for more information) 
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some of the states putting forth the 
greatest tax effort at state and local 
levels still have the most inadequate 
schools in the country. 

The problem of supporting edu- 
cation is not wealth; it is a problem 
of tax machinery. A property tax, 
in supporting our country’s second 
largest enterprise, has certain weak- 
nesses. Its growth is slow and not in 
proportion to productivity and 
wealth. There are also problems in 
enacting further increases in state 
taxes. Many governors and legisla- 
tive bodies are worried about com- 
petition for business and industry. 


Is federal aid the answer? 


There are certain misconceptions 
and misunderstandings in the great 
debate over federal support of edu- 
cation. The first of these relates to 
the size of the national debt. 

The national debt is high but it 
actually has decreased from 93% 
of the Gross National Product in 
1949 to 62% in 1959. In relation to 
assets, the federal debt is not nearly 
as large as it was 10 years ago. It has 
gone up only 8% to 10% in the past 
10 years, whereas state-local debt 
has gone up almost 200%. 

Another misconception relates to 
the “freight charge” on the federal 
tax dollar. The common statement 
is, “Why send a tax dollar to Wash- 
ington when by the time it gets back 
to the local government, it has 
shrunk to 60 cents?” Actually, 
the federal tax collection machin- 
ery is by far the most efficient we 
have ever devised. The cost of 
collecting local taxes is far higher. 
Experts have estimated that the col- 
lection and administration of local 
taxes costs as much as $10 per 
$100 collected. The cost of collect- 
ing state taxes is estimated on the 
average in excess of $1 per $100. 
Federal taxes are collected at the 
rate of 44 cents for every $100. 

A third issue in the great debate 
involves the charge of federal con- 
trol. There have been many fed- 
eral grants in past years. Some have 
involved control and some have not. 
But the most dangerous control in 
existence is that exerted by poverty. 
The thing that really controls im- 
portant decisions on education at 
the local level is the lack of money. 
Suppose a school district decides it 
wants a summer program in reme- 
dial reading. No one makes the 
decision for that district; it’s entire- 
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ly a matter of whether it can find 
the money to support such a pro- 
gram. 

The same is true of a district that 
wants to add a third year of mathe- 
matics to its high school curricu- 
lum. The problem here is whether it 
can find a qualified teacher to em- 
ploy at the going salary rate. Again, 
it is a matter of money. 

Some people believe there is 
something inherently wrong with 
using federal money for education. 
Why? Federal money is used for 
practically every other purpose. 

Look how much federal money 


already goes to the states. Over the 
country as a whole, federal money 
flowing into the states in various 
types of aid equals 47% of the total 
of state tax collections. State and lo- 
cal governments would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to operate without 
the assistance now received from the 
federal government. 

Farmers, doctors, nurses, high- 
way users and highway builders, 
retired persons, the physically hand- 
icapped, veterans, widows, the un- 
employed—all derive some benefit 
from federal money. Why not the 
youth of this nation? End 








LEARNING BY SEEING 








PHILCO advances the 
science of _ 
visual education 


WITH NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 


Visual education, through the use of 
closed circuit TV, is being adopted 
rapidly by schools throughout the 
nation. Philco’s broad experience in 
educational TV is your assurance of 
obtaining the greatest flexibility and 
economy. Philco’s new all-transistor 
equipment is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum reliability, freedom from main- 
tenance and ease of operation. Write 
today for information and your cone 
of the Philco Closed Circuit 
Systems Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
in Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 





Philco Closed Circuit TV Systems per- 


mit multi-group instruction, with full 
audience participation. 


PHILCO, 


Ss =| Famous for Quality the World Over 


(Circle number 737 for more information) 
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WITH 


MULTI-PURPOSE 


ROOMS! 


DU-HONEY 312 


~ TABLE-BENCH 
COMBINATION 


Easy to store! Easy to fold and unfold! 
Easy to clean! Built for years of rugged 
service. Seats 16 comfortably. 


— 


DU-HONEY 112 


PORTABLE-FOLDING SSK 
TABLE-UNIT “4 


Has the Exclusive ‘‘Piggy Back’’ Storage 
Feature. A Table that can change your 
multi-purpose room into a cafeteria, class- 
room or lecture hall in seconds. With the 
**Piggy-Back’’, your 12 standard folding 
chairs store right with the table. 


DU-HONEY 512 


FOLD-AWAY 
C ROLL-AWAY 


TENNIS TABLE 


Features the ‘‘Hide-Away’’ Net. A quality 
champion built for championship play. 
Store it in a closet! Glide it into place! 
Open with ‘‘feather touch’’ . . . and you’re 
ready to play. Regulation net stores inside 
table in tucked position and extends to 
official width when opened. 


PEDESTAL LEG 
FOLDING 


TABLE 


Plenty of leg room with the ‘‘Off-Center’’ 
leg principle, which adds seating to ends. 
Lightweight, sturdy, folds compactly for 
easy stacking. 


CADDIES 


FOR CHAIRS-TABLES 


handle folding chairs and 
tables. Durable construction 
engineered for years of effi- 
cient service. 


-f The fast, easy, safe way to 


FOLDING 


CHORAL 
RISERS 


Easy folding! Compact storage! Designed 
for beauty and strength! 


PORTABLE 


PLATFORMS & 


BANDSTANDS 


Sturdy, durable! Compact folding! Ideal 
for music and band rooms. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


LA-9-2741 


FOLDING 
L_5m-202 | 


Corp 
ROSELLE, ILL 
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RECREATION 


Equipment and supplies. A practical 
guide to purchasing equipment and 
supplies for programs in_ athletics, 
physical education and recreation has 
been published by a department of 
the NEA. 

The manual contains chapters cov- 
ering how to select materials (by type 
and need), how to budget and how to 
maintain the equipment. Two detailed 
sections fully explain the procedures 
of procurement and accountability. 

Carefully indexed, the manual is 
certain to be of assistance to your 
recreation director, teachers and 
coaches. In it they will find sample 
forms, for example, to cover inven- 
tories, issuing of equipment, cleaning 
and laundry, etc. There is an explana- 
tion of the proper method of measur- 
ing and fitting athletic equipment, a 
list of supplies which should be kept on 
hand in the training room, and many 
other similar aids. At the conclusion 
of each chapter, a bibliography helps 
the reader acquire more detailed in- 
formation. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR ATHLET- 
ICS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA- 
TION. The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 98 pages. $2.50. 


TRANSPORTATION 


School bus law. Should public service 
transportation be provided for students 
attending non-public schools? Or is 
this an unconstitutional use of public 
funds, siphoned off to private institu- 
tions? These were the questions the 
Connecticut lawmakers—and interest- 
ed private parties ranging from Protes- 
tant and Catholic clergymen to citi- 
zens’ groups and party politicians— 
tried to answer in 1957 with the in- 
troduction of a school bus bill in the 
state legislature. 

This book presents an objective, 
factual account of the controversy that 
ensued. It describes the stands taken 
by those who favored and those who 
opposed the legislation. It serves as a 
documented record of what was pro- 
posed, how the involved parties react- 
ed and what the outcome was. As a 


sober presentation of a highly contro- 
versial subject in our public schools 
today, it deserves to be read by 
thoughtful schoolmen everywhere. 


THE SCHOOL BUS LAW, by Theodore 
Powell. Wesleyan University Press, 
356 Washington St., Middletown, 
Conn. 334 pages. $5. 


CURRICULUM 


Reading and reading instruction. Scho- 
lastic Magazines is publishing a book 
which includes more than 40 major 
speeches given at last year’s Interna- 
tional Reading Association confer- 
ence. About half of the addresses are 
concerned with reading and mental 
health. 

Following the pattern of the con- 
ference, the book is divided into five 
categories: the addresses given at the 
general meeting; reading instruction 
for beginners; reading and mental 
health; reading in relation to the total 
curriculum; and writing books for 
children. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN READING. Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 36. 176 pages. $2. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Anthropology films. Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Audio-Visual Center is now dis- 
tributing a catalog of rental films on 
anthropology. 

Each of the 363 films is listed al- 
phabetically and by subject headings 
(factual, folklore, etc.), and is cross- 
referenced to related subject areas. 
They are all annotated for running 
times, general themes and _ rental 
prices. 


FILMS FOR ANTHROPOLOGY. Distributed 
by circulation department, Audio-Vis- 
ual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 64 pages. Free. 


ADMINISTRATION 


School board policy. “Broadly speak- 
ing, the public schools of Ann Arbor, 
Mich, belong to and are supported by 
the residents of the school district 
. . . and it is the primary responsibil- 
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At last, an end to 


with English theme units developed by experts and ready to teach! 












Unit teaching offers the key to 
a stimulating, more meaningful program in 
literature and related language arts. 
Theme units provide an exciting 
alternative to the plodding lockstep 

of out-dated, one-class-one-book teaching. 
Through units, teachers can focus all 
areas of English around an important 
idea. Each student enjoys a deep, 
satisfying sense of accomplishment with 
books that meet his individual needs. § 














SCHOLASTIC 
LITERATURE UNITS TESTED IN THE CLASSROOM 


for grades 7, 8, 9, 10 To assure schools of thoroughly practicable, 
; challenging and teachable materials, Scholastic 
With the new, versatile ScHoLastic Lit- Literature Units were pre-tested and used under 
ERATURE Units, theme-unit teaching in Eng- normal classroom conditions in 51 schools, from 
lish becomes truly practicable. coast to coast, before being offered for general use. 
Each ScHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNIT meets Teachers, reading specialists, school administra- 
the wide range of individual differences in tors and supervisors in four selected areas of the 
English classes. Each Unit also supplies a nation—the Northeast, the South, the Midwest and 
wealth of practical classroom aids—to focus the West Coast — took part in the evaluation. All 
literature and related language skills on an who participated agree: “For the first time, every- 
exciting, meaningful Unit theme. thing needed to teach a successful unit in English 
is right there—ready for the teacher to put to use! 
A Scuotastic LITERATURE UNIT provides: Specific comments by teachers who taught the Unit 

® More than 100 paperbound books—15 to 25 are available on request. 


varied titles — all centered on a vital idea. 
= Attractive, adaptable student materials. 




















= Teacher's Notebook — with a wealth of ~<-<---SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION NOW!-<-=3<4 
time-saving lesson plans. : 
. . SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Eight Scuovastic Lirerature Units are scheduled for release uv — — ~* “4 pene “pe er ere ee 
during the current school year. Others—now in preparation a ee we a a a 
—will be available in the fall of 1961. Please enter my order now for the Units checked below, 
at $44.50 each. 
Grade 7: Grade 8: Grade 9: Grade 10: (] COURAGE Unit C] FAMILY Unit 
ANIMALS COURAGE MIRRORS SURVIVAL ([] MIRRORS Unit £] SURVIVAL Unit 
(May, 1961) (ready now) (ready now) (ready now) 
MOMENTS OF sini 
SMALL WORLD FAMILY DECISION PERSONAL CODE se 
(May, 1961) (ready now) (May, 1961) (May, 1961) School 
° ° ° School 
Created by Scholastic Magazines and Book Services | Address 
... for 40 years serving America’s schools city — 
with classroom periodicals and books a SLU/SM 
e . 
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ity of the board of education to crys- 
tallize the educational ideas, values 
and goals of the community into con- 
cepts of policy, and to translate these 
concepts into actual practice through 
the superintendent and the adminis- 
trative staff.” 

With this as a theme, the Ann Ar- 
bor school board has developed and 
published its policy statement as a 
guide to effective administration, and 
is making this comprehensive docu- 
ment available to schools throughout 
the country. Covering the spectrum 
of administration, the policy state- 
ment is broad in concept but (in its 


own words) “reflects an attitude and 
states a point of view which school 
administrators and staffs may readily 
apply to any specific situation, confi- 
dent that in so doing they are carry- 
ing out the collective will of the 
board of education.” 

Here, for example, is a statement of 
policy on administration: “Principals 
are selected because they have shown 
promise of executive and administra- 
tive ability, as well as educational 
leadership. They are assured freedom 
of action to the extent that . . . they 
are carrying out the policies of the 
school system ... and system-wide 
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FORWARD CLOSE- DELAYED ACTION val 


« GYM SEATS 


MAXIMUM use oF: 


ALL AVAILABLE FLOOR SPACE ! 


A space saver for balcony installations... 


@ SAFE 


EZ-A-WAY Forward Close*Delayed Action 
é Our new 
floor track design provides positive floor 


Gym Seats cannot overturn. 


attachment in every position. 
@ CONVENIENT 


EZ-A-WAY Forward Close*Delayed Action 


Gym Seats are easy to use... swinging 


rear riser board offers plenty of toe space 
for opening ... gym seats can be locked 


in the open or closed positions. 
@® MODERN 


EZ-A-WAY Forward Close-Delayed Action 
Gym Seats offer maximum utilization of 
available space. When closed they form a 


FEATURES... 


®@ Furnished with and without rear seat. 
@ Rear riser board may be swung up 
for opening and closing bleacher... 
plenty of tow space for operator. 
Positive foolproof linkage to floor. 
Owner can have peace of mind that 
bleacher cannot be pushed over edge 
of balcony even under abuse. 


wall to separate a balcony into a moderne Floor attached bracket and track are 


room - for gym classes, dances and any 


other school activities. 


under bleacher in both extended and 
closed position... completely out of 
sight. 


Write for complete details and engineering data for your requirements. 





DNE R LIN 
. SEATING ENGINEERS 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Bertin, Wiecensin U.S.A. 





BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


BERLIN, 


WISCONSIN 
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regulations. They should be assured 
of freedom of action...On_ the 
other hand, it is the superintendent 
who is responsible to the board of 
education for the actions of all his 
administrative subordinates. He is 
therefore justified in requiring that he 
be kept informed and consulted, espe- 
cially in matters which pose questions 
of policy or extraordinary procedure.” 

Policy is outlined under the follow- 
ing general categories: constitutional 
and legal bases of administration; 
school board, superintendent and the 
educational program; personnel; pu- 
pils; administrative organization; busi- 
ness administration; community rela- 
tions; and the library and recreation 
facilities. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE ANN 
ARBOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Finance Office, 
1220 Wells St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 42 
pages. $1. 


AUTOMATED LEARNING 


Teaching machine. The schoolman 
looking for a single, comprehensive 
source of information about teaching 
machines—past, present and future— 
will welcome this book. It describes in 
considerable detail the contributions 
made to the field of automatic instruc- 
tional devices by Pressey, Skinner and 
others. 

Separate chapters are devoted to 
problems encountered in programming 
material to be used in a variety of 
different machines. 

A concluding section presents recent 
studies in the field. Included here are 
discussions of textbook evaluation in 
terms of learning principles, an analysis 
of -self-instructional devices and their 
implications for the future. 


TEACHING MACHINES’ AND _ PRO- 
GRAMMED LEARNING: A SOURCE 
BOOK, by A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert 
Glaser (ed.). Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 724 pages. $7.50. 





Excuse us, please. In the December 
issue Of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, it was 
erroneously reported that a_ booklet 
describing the National Guidance Test- 
ing Program was available for 35 
cents. The booklet is free; the cost 
of participating in the program is 35 
cents per tested student. The charge 
includes an electronically scored an- 
swer sheet which accommodates up to 
six tests, and comprehensive reports 
which are provided by the testing 
school. 
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“Tower of Babel’’ Brueghel 


Genesis (1:9) tells the story of the Tower of Babel... “He 
confounded their language that they may not understand one 
another's speech . . . and He scattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of the earth.” 

Since that time language has been a barrier to understanding 
among men—a root of strife and suspicion. This then is the 
reason for studying language—the reason for teaching language 
... to know, understand and communicate. 

Electronic Teaching Laboratories, creator of the language lab- 
Oratory concept, is proud to contribute to the communication 
among men through MONITOR Language Laboratory Systems. 
Language is learned as it is spoken—naturally, fluently, 
thoroughly. 
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Courtesy of Verlag Anton Schroll Co. 


broker, ai of pm <2 birthplace of language 


When considering a language laboratory system, think of two 
things . . . the quality of the product and the future of those who 
will learn from it. Choose Monitor with confidence. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


5034 Wisconsin Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 16, D.C. 


Inventors of the Modern Electronic Teaching Laboratory 
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A man like 





; Roy Saker, with West ‘for 7 years, to- 
day calls on the MacArthur School and 
Taft J.H.S. in Lake County, Indiana. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 





REDUCES FLOOR MAINTENANCE. Wax-less Tredcote® gets endorsement of 
MacArthur School Principal Lloyd Smith (right) as he examines no-slip, 
scuff-resistant surface. Saker reminds Janitor G. H. Jones that Tredcote 
requires no buffing, no stripping — holds shine even in heavy traffic zones, with 
no more than damp-mop touch ups. 


A technical expert like Roy Saker can analyze your require- 
ments, help you get more for your maintenance budget. He’s 
experienced at solving problems with an efficient West 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free 
instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- 
tion standards... and show you how to reduce maintenance 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 





Roy Saker, Jr. 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 


457 school experts 





“e 


ELIMINATES DUST AND GERMS. Super Westone® 
keeps gym floor in shape with dustless sweeping. 
Saker tells Coach Fauver how it arrests dust, re- 
moves bacteria, protects floor from discoloration. 


, 


ol techn. Mell 








KILLS GERMS ON CONTACT. Saker shows Taft Prin- 
cipal Smead how hospital-proved Wescodyne® cleans 
as it disinfects, gives low-cost protection against 
athlete’s foot, polio, strep and staph infections. After 
washrooms, lockers and classrooms get a going over. 





America’s foremost 
specialists in 
school sanitation 
and maintenance 
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WEST isi nc 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 





Chicago schools still 
lack fire protection 


Remember the fire two years ago in 
the Our Lady of Angels School in Chi- 
cago? It took place December 1, 1958, 
and more than 90 people were killed. 

Two years and two months later, 93 
public and parochial schools in Chicago 
still lack adequate sprinkler systems! 
The city council, without a dissenting 
vote, has just granted the two school 
systems an extra six months to get the 
fire equipment installed. 

Shortly after the fire, the Chicago 
leaders enacted a law making sprinkler 
systems mandatory in schools of “or- 
dinary construction.” The effective 
date was set for December 31, 1960. 

Involved were 124 public and 154 
parochial schools. As of the December 
31 deadline, all but 17 of the public 
schools had been so outfitted. Of the 
76 parochial schools still lacking fire 
protection, work was in progress in 51 
and contracts covering seven more were 
about to be let. The need for sprinkler 
systems for five of the schools was still 
being disputed. There was no word on 
the other 13. 

Immediately after the Chicago fire, 
the editors of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
wrote, “The conscience of the nation 
was momentarily aroused. But none of 
us choose to live with horror for long. 
The 92 deaths at Our Lady of Angels 
School are no longer, willingly, recalled 
to memory.” 

For the sake of the children using 
those 93 unprotected schools, we wish 
it weren’t true. 
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Grade school gridders 
play too much, too soon 


“If you want to be a football hero, 
wait ‘till you’re in your teens.” This 
is the advice of the Westchester Coun- 
ty, N.Y., Medical Society to hopeful 
grade school gridiron stars. 

In an editorial in its monthly publi- 
cation, the medical group spoke out 


against “autumn madness” involving . 


pre-adolescents. Ten- and 12-year-olds, 
it declared, run too great a risk of per- 
manent injury or deformity to unde- 
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veloped bone and muscle when they 
engage in organized football. 

Training in football fundamentals is 
fine for pre-teeners, say the doctors. 
But they suggest that slam-bang body 
contact and “the hurly-burly of scrim- 
mage” be left for the high school 
years when youngsters are physically 
mature enough to take it. 


\ 
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Teachers strike often 
on Miami lanes 


When teachers in Miami ask stu- 
dents to be “so quiet, we can hear a 
pin drop,” the kids yell all they want. 
Their shouts and cheers don’t echo 
through classrooms and school corri- 
dors, but at local bowling alleys where 
more than 450 teachers now compete 
in seven after-school bowling leagues. 

“We have checked,” says Chris Phe- 
lan, recreational chairman of the Cer- 
tified Teachers Association, “and it’s 


A digest of current happenings in public education 


the largest teacher bowling activity in 
the country.” 

One reason for extracurricular bowl- 
ing’s popularity, reports Phelan, is that 
it has proved a tremendous morale 
booster for the area’s teachers. “It gives 
them something to talk about besides 
teaching,” he says. ““You’d be surprised 
how they look forward to the two hours 
of recreation after school.” 

The bowling leagues have brought 
teachers and local residents closer to- 
gether, too. One PTA president, bowl- 
ing with teachers for the first time, re- 
cently commented, “Gosh, I didn’t 
know teachers were so human.” 
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Pennsylvania exams 
certify foreign born 


A breakthrough in modern foreign 
language teaching has been scored in 
Pennsylvania through the use of ex- 
aminations designed to certify foreign 





Too good to miss... 


Physically unfit . 


. . According to a leading British authority, American 


children are physically unfit because of the “great American sport of sitting 
down to watch someone else play.” Commenting on a report of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Coach Al 
Murray said, “constant sitting down is producing a race of heavy-hipped 
men with natural built-in cushioning for long periods spent in concrete 


stadiums.” 


Chin unfit... 


A teacher fired from his job in Dearborn Township, Mich., 


because he wore a beard, has been reinstated in his job. Raymond Wright 
not only won his case before the state tenure commission—he shaved. 


Weather unfit... 


If the New York City weather ever seems unfit for 


schooling, parents need only move to the nearest telephone to find whether 
schools will be open or not. The city has instituted an electronic “town 
crier” setup, similar to a telephone answering service, that will keep its 
citizens up-to-the-minute on such situations as school closings. 


Flag unfit... 


Teachers and parents in one city are complaining about a 


textbook their children use that includes the “pledge of allegiance” to the; 
flag of the United States of America. It’s not that there’s anything wrong 
with the pledge. It’s the flag that’s in question. The children are going to 


school in Montreal, Canada. 














Educational Television is no longer a 
novelty. It’s recognized—and is being used 


successfully—as a necessary adjunct to 
modern teaching methods in schools 
and colleges all over the country. 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. played an active 
part in the early development of ETV 


systems. And, today, TARZIAN is one of 


ahe nation’s leading suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use. 


HERE'S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 

OSU School of Dentistry 

OSU Mobile Science Unit 

Ohio Universit 

University of Toledo 

University of Dayton 

University of Maryland 

East Carolina College 

University of New Mexico 

Indiana University 

Fisk Universit 

University of Arkansas 

Des Moines Independent 
School Dist. 

Peabody College for Teachers 
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born persons to teach their native 
tongue. 

Recognizing that present certification 
rules made it impossible for many 
qualified people to teach in the state’s 
public schools, Pennsylvania authorities 
established the examination proce- 
dures. It is the first state in which cer- 
tification can be obtained through ex. 
aminations. 

Applicants were given a written ex- 
amination on professional preparation, 
and an oral and written examination to 
determine their competence in the for- 
eign language. Languages in which ex- 
aminations were given included Span- 
ish, German, French, Italian, Russian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Modern Hebrew, 
and Slovak. The state expects to in- 
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Montana State University 
Montana State College 
University of North Dakota 
University of South Dakota 
College of William and Mary 
University of Omaha 
University of Florida 

Pueblo Junior College 

San Diego State College 
Miami University 

University of lowa 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Buffalo 

St. Petersburg Junior College 


clude other modern foreign languages 


‘That’s because we have, from the beginning, 
as the demand for them grows. 


stressed simplicity and reliability in operation 
... flexibility . . . ease of maintenance... 
low initial cost, as well as Jow operating cost. 


SOLE LI 


At no obligation, we’ll be glad to show you 
how our technical staff can be of service 

to you in planning, designing and installing 
an ETV system to meet your needs. Write or call: 


All play, no work 
makes Johnny dull 


Schoolmen in St. Andrew’s Parish 
High School, Charleston, S.C., have 
been forced to call a halt to excessive 
non-academic activities of their stu- 
dents. It seems that pupils were par- 
ticipating in so many extracurricular 
pursuits, they hardly had time for 
classes. 

A point system has been set up to 
limit the number of offices a student 
may hold. Under the plan, each stu- 
dent is allowed a certain number of 
points for each office. Once his activi- 
ty points equal his pre-determined lim- 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT. 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive »« bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 


(Circle number 741 for more information) 
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catalog it he must discontinue further partici- 
of high school sc ' pation in extracurricular activities. 
science-teaching aids Included in the scheme are the al- 


PORTABLE 
| Coat and Hat Racks 





most unlimited number of school 
clubs, teams and other organizations 
favored by teenage students. 





Hs is a comprehensive source 
for tested science materials, 
geared specifically to teachers’ class- 
room and laboratory needs. 48-page 
illustrated catalog describes nearly 
1000 items of educator-approved 
equipment and books ranging from 
astronomy to zoology—with empha- 
sis on enrichment materials suitable 
for individual and group projects 
by students. For free copy, write to: 


Dept. M-218 














Holds 72 coats 
and hats 
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Wheels as readily as a 
small service cart. The 
Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" long unit hold- 
ing 72 coats and hats. 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set 
up literally in seconds and 
fold down for storage as 
easily as an umbrella. Built of 
square tubular steel with 
double hat shelves of closed- 
end aluminum tubes sup- 
by cast aluminum 
ackets. Plated to assure 
permanent beauty. Quality in 
engineering, construction and 


Parents sit in on classes 


to learn about their schools 
Sixty mothers each spent a day at 
Maple Heights High School, near 
Cleveland, recently, following their 
children’s daily schedules from class to 
class. The parents were surprised to 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science = 3 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
Sets up with a sweep of the 
arms ...in 2 of 3 seconds. 





























cps ae parecer ————e———— find their youngsters learning a lot 
S Sunes Mates Ctr nen !| Gale ae Gee more than they had when they were in 
1 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. wee Pie ae school. 
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; cals of high TR ae ae oy A gc | | ‘Write for Bulletin VP-745 for 720 people. The project is part of an attempt to 
; mae promote community understanding of 
; the schools, said Mort Shanberg, chair- 
; Name : man of the English department. He 
! Grade and other department chairmen met 
Saale : Puy a | fF. with the mothers after school to dis- 
er t hangers. hooks below hat £-&. cuss what they had seen, and heard and 
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i to answer their questions about the 
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SOUS RSSEESOnecsennecenwe ad Rt. 83 and Madison St. « Elmhurst, Ill. Most of them, Shanberg reported, 
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Is getting chilled. That saves classroom conditioning cost. ’Talk to yourarchitect 
a space. And Thermopane keeps rooms about it. Or write to L-O-F for techni- 
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Children can enjoy the open world 
around them behind the protection of 
Thermopane insulating glass. They can 
sit next to windows in winter without 
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more attentive, their minds more 
retentive. Teachers say Thermopane re- 
duces absenteeism. @ Thermopane pays 
for itself by cutting heat loss and air- 

















had been unaware of what their chil- 
dren were learning in school and ex- 
pressed great interest in the educa- 
tional methods now being used. 


Citizen turned editor 


spurs school improvement 
Parents of the Scioto Valley School 
District near Columbus, Ohio, can 
thank Les Hinshaw for the better 
schools now in prospect for their chil- 
dren. Almost singlehandedly, he shook 
them awake and got them steamed up 


about their district's rapidly deterio- 
rating educational program. As a re- 
sult, they went to the polls last No- 
vember and voted for a new consoli- 
dated district with money and facilities 
enough to carry out needed improve- 
ments. 

When Hinshaw, a professional pub- 
lic relations man, moved into the dis- 
trict two years ago, he became con- 
cerned about the rundown schools his 
three children would have to attend. 
With his wife, he began publication 
of a four-page mimeographed news- 
paper paid for out of his own pocket. 
In his “Scioto Valley News,” he told all 














Series 2900 
Unit illustrated has 
Model 468-A Hot and 
Cold Faucet at rear; 
Model 2N2 Drinking 
Faucet at right front. 
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Invisible joints, no dirt-catching lap joints or solder 
seams, raised and rolled pre-formed edges, 4-inch 
backsplash, choice of right or left endsplash, 
sloping decks, heat resistant underseal, choice of 
Haws faucet fixtures, vandal proof fixture locking, 
chrome plated trim, famous Haws quality! 


Write for FREE, fully-illustrated 1961 HAWS CATALOG, and 






- Model 2900 Specification Sheet. 
DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 
Manufactured by HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1441 FOURTH STREET BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 19 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
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the parents in the district about the 
condition of their schools and the in- 
sufficient money spent to operate 
them. 

Last May, when the state board of 
education proposed a new consolidated 
district that excluded Scioto Valley, 
Hinshaw protested his district’s isola- 
tion. The Delaware County board 
made a counter proposal, combining 
Scioto Valley with two adjacent dis- 
tricts. Hinshaw, convinced that parents 
would act only if they were well in- 
formed on issues, publicized the merg- 
er plan in full. Two public hearings, 
devoted to its discussion, were reported 
in detail in the “News.” 

On Nov. 8, the merger passed by 67 
votes. What’s more, four of the five 
precincts in Scioto Valley passed it 
overwhelmingly. The victory, accord- 
ing to the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion’s tabloid The Report Card, cost 
Hinshaw $100. But, says the paper, an 
analysis of the vote more than com- 
pensated him for the money he had 
put personally into his “Scioto Valley 
News.” 
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Added counseling drops 
chem failures by 18% 


Failures in chemistry classes at 
Camelback High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz., have dropped from 20% to 2% 
now that teachers have more time to 
counsel individual students. A team 
teaching plan frees teachers from the 
classroom for the study hall counsel- 
ing assignments. 

By combining three classes into one 
large group of about 90 students with 
only one instructor, two teachers are 
released for the extra duties. 

“The college atmosphere of these 
classes is a tribute to students,” says 
Lorenzo Lisonbee, science coordina- 
tor for the Phoenix high schools. “We 
now have almost no discipline prob- 
lems, far fewer failures and greatly 
improved grades.” 


Cartoons sharpen skills 
of foreign language pupils 
Pictures may be the key to in- 
creased proficiency in foreign lan- 
guages. First-year Russian students at 
the University of Buffalo have speed- 
ed comprehension and ability to speak 
the tongue through the extensive use 
of cartoon cues in class. 
University instructor Dr. Edgar 
Mayer, who developed the technique, 
explains that the drawings are used 
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WAYNE GIVES YOU 


—— 


WORLD-WIDE PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


In North or South America, in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa, Wayne buses operate under the most ex- 
treme conditions. The rugged Wayne bus body 
serves and satisfies in the intensive heat of the Saudi 
Arabian desert... in the —50° temperatures of the 
Central Canadian Plains . . . through the daily 
drenching rains of the Malayan jungles ... through 
the destructive salt spray of countless ocean coasts. 
A world of proving ground experience! 


This is your assurance that every Wayne bus you 
buy is backed by proven dependability and on-the- 
job performance no other bus body manufacturer 
can match. Wayne’s engineering and construction 
truly provides a bus that will last and last. 


And only Wayne offers you common sense leasing 
and financing terms—terms designed by people who 
know and understand the school transportation 
business. Investigate Wayne buses soon. 


WAYNE GIVES YOU A LOT MORE BUS FOR YOUR MONEY. 


WAYNE WORKS DIVISION ° 
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SOUND 


for the SCHOOL, 


RAULAND Central Sound Systems are the re- 
sult of many Pap of experience in school 
requirements. To assist the busy administra- 
tor of today’s complex modern school, 
RAULAND Offers complete facilities for program 
distribution, 2-way communication and sim- 
plified administrative control. 
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Model $752 
Dual Channel System; 
capacity up to 121 rooms 





all desirable functions available 


%* Microphone—programs and announcements from 
multiple microphone locations 

* Intercom—voice conversation with any room; privacy 
feature available 

* FM-AM Radio—distributes 
any radio program to any 
or all rooms 


* Phonograph—distributes 
program (transcription player 
or automatic phonograph) 
to any or all rooms 

* Optional Features— Disaster 
Emergency Switch; light 
annunciation; program clock 
signals, etc. 


FREE SCHOOL SURVEY. An experienced 
RAULAND Engineering Distributor is available in 
every major city to survey your buildings and make 
practical r dations. No obligation, of course. 
Send coupon today. 





Model S600 
Dual Channel; for 
up to 46 rooms 
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Send for brochure on this 
low-cost, economical line, used in 
leading institutions throughout the country. 
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to set the stage for dialogue. Their 
real importance lies not simply in 
cueing, but in encouraging the student 
to think in the foreign language. 

The student, says Mayer, normally 
learns to speak the language by mem- 
orizing sentences just as_ the actor 
memorizes lines. When he forgets a 
line, the student must be cued into 
the next sentence. Mayer’s cartoons 
—more than 1,500 of them—take the 
place of spoken or written cues. The 
student associates foreign words and 
phrases with the drawing and pro- 
ceeds with his dialogue—as a good 
linguist should—without translating 
from his native tongue first. 


Driver training improves 
performance, study shows 

Driver training programs in Penn- 
sylvania’s high schools have served a 
useful purpose, according to a study 
prepared by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. After 
studying the records of 7,200 formally 
and informally trained drivers, the re- 
port concluded that completion of 
driver education was directly related 
to improved performance behind the 
wheel. 

The total sample tested consisted of 
men and women and was balanced for 
such factors as intelligence, education, 
attitude, physical condition and eco- 
nomic status. The record of each sub- 
ject—formally trained or not—was 


| studied to obtain data about accidents, 


arrests and other related factors. 
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Flexible programs, buildings, 
called for by top educators 


At a recent “Designs for Learning” 
conference in Sarasota, Fla., 27 of the 
nation’s leading educators attacked 
rigid thinking about education. J. 
Lloyd Trump, associate secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, spoke out against 
the over emphasis on uniformity. “It 
inhibits,” he said, “the development of 
creativity and inquiring minds.” 

Conference participants suggested 
ways for America’s schools to break 
out of their restricting educational 
mold. Among them: ability grouping 
to permit students to advance as rap- 
idly as they are able; teaching teams to 
take fuller advantage of the specialized 
skills of individual instructors; flexible 
buildings designed for large- and small- 
group instruction and individual study; 


and the greater use of television and | 


other audio-visual aids. 
Junior high schools also were dis- 
cussed at the Ford Foundation-spon- 
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sored conference. It was suggested 
that they be renamed “middle schools” 
to identify them as transition areas be- 
tween elementary and secondary lev- 
els. It was recommended further that 
yearly grades in junior high be elimi- 
nated. 


Miami students police 


congested school corridors 


Corridors in the Nautilus Junior 
High School, Miami, Fla., are begin- 
ning to take on certain aspects of city 
streets. 





The halls are marked with lane 
stripes, one-way signs, special exits 
and entrances—and are even policed 
with student “cops” to direct the flow 
of traffic. 

The plan, set up by the Nautilus 
student council, is a result of expanded 
enrollment in the school. Several con- 
struction additions resulted in pupils 
piling up at intersections in the corri- 
dors, and they were frequently late for 
classes. 

“Students now have to walk a little 
further to comply with traffic regula- 
tions,” says Principal Stuart D. Wool- 
ey, “but it takes them far less time to 
get from class to class.” 
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(Photo illustrates “NASSAU” exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. 


LUXOUT DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken rooms for 
rojected pict ; 





Widest selection of colors, patterns, materials! 
Consult your LuXout distributor, or contact: 


Free brochure, folders 
and color samples 
available upon request. 


Loatic 


Department SM 
1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
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Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 


PROVEN 


with 


GRAFLEX A-V 


EQUIPMENT 


Ideal for large audiences and small groups as well. 
Many advanced time-saving features make the 
School Master the favorite projector of teachers 
everywhere. Handles filmstrip or 2” x 2” slides with 
equal ease. Exclusive built-in carrying handle. En- 
tire Condenser system removes as a unit for clean- 
ing. Exclusive accessory rewind take-up rewinds 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips e 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle e Positive advance e Easy to thread 
e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 53,” long e Weight 24 ounces. 
Only $15.95. 


GRAFLEX 


| wluclor 150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $9975 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 
carry ... and costs so little! 3” £/3.5 lens. Push- 
button on-off switch e Rear elevation adjustment 
e Built-in film take-up compartment e Complete 
operating instructions permanently affixed to pro- 
jector. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. SM-21, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 


sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 


filmstrips into storage container automatically. 500 
watt and 750 watt manual or remote control models 
from $84.50. 

School Master 750, above, is shown with exclu- 
sive accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatie 
slide changer. 


GRAFLEX 


Clue, 


PM TAPE 
RECORDER 





Classic Projector Master Tape Recorder records an 
inaudible signal on tape for automatically advance- 
ing filmstrips in School Master and other remote 
control projectors. Ideal for those lessons that 
require both sight and sound combination for an 
effective classroom program. 

Features push-button operation, built-in tape 
splicer, two speakers plus high frequency extender, 
carrying case, and latest safety wiring, $249.50. 
Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except the 

automatic electronic projector control. 


GRAFLEX| 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION (Gp) 
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An editorial: 


A NEW CHALLENGE 


FOR LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


IS MAGAZINE does not have an editorial page. It doesn’t intend to have 
one in the future. The facts on this page, however, seem to justify an ex- 
ception. 


A glance at the charts on page 39 reveals a shocking trend: within 10 years, 
this nation’s educational facilities will be unable to handle its citizens’ basic 
educational needs. 


This is not an exaggeration. 


Before 1900, our culture defined an “education” in terms of a grammar school 
diploma. By the 1920's, a high school diploma was the accepted standard. In 
i970, a “standard education” will be at least two years of college-level training. 


Not every youth will want this after-high school education. But the disturbing 


fact is that students who do want to continue will be denied the right—not just 
for economic reasons, but because there simply will not be space enough or 
teachers enough to accommodate them. 


It is absurd, on the face of it, that a nation as rich as ours permits thousands of 
its most able students to terminate their formal education, in the 12th grade, 
for want of funds. But it will be unforgivable if this waste is compounded by 
insufficient physical facilities to handle all who can pay the price. 


These facts are not new. The trend has been obvious for the last 10 years. 
Corrective action is being taken in the form of the so-called “community col- 
leges” that have begun to flourish in various parts of the country. In some 
states and in some communities, today’s second grade pupils are virtually as- 
sured of a chance to continue their education after high school, if they want to. 
But it will take massive efforts at the federal and state level—and immediate 
alertness in the local school districts—if all U.S. youth is to be served in the 
decade ahead. 


On the following pages, we present the first in a series of articles which will 
define the need for a vast expansion of America’s community colleges. 


The Editors 











A NEW CHALLENGE FOR 
LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


GRADES 


a8 14 





Somehow—in the next ten years—we must make room for 
almost three times our present number of college freshmen. 
Literally, the only hope is a rapid and massive local effort 
to provide after-high school training in local colleges. 


by N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt, & Leggett, in cooperation 
with the staff of School Management Magazine 
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The Russians must, indeed, be gratified. 

In 1960, fewer than half of all American 
youth who could benefit by education after high 
school were enrolled ina college. 

And, at our present rate of population growth, 
this appalling imbalance is rapidly increasing. 

What’s wrong? Who or what is responsible? 
Where must we look for the facts to guide us in 
reversing the present trend? 

Analysis of three key factors will bring the 
problem into focus: 


RISING POPULATION 


The ages most frequent among college students 
are 18 to 21 years. The national population in 
this age group is rising precipitously. In 1900 
there were 6 million of this age. Today there are 
9.6 million. By 1970 there will be 14.6 million. 
There’s no guesswork in this last figure. The chil- 
dren are already born (see chart A, at right). 


SOARING COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


In 1900, only 4% of this group attended college. 
In 1949, 27%. Today, it is estimated at 37%. By 
1975, the number may rise to a point where over 
50% of this group attends institutions of higher 
learning (see chart B, at right, below). 


LIMITED COLLEGE FACILITIES 


The increases in numbers of young people, added 
to the growing need for education beyond high 
school, means that by 1970, college facilities will 
be required for over 10 million students compared 
with 3.57 million attending in 1960-61. 

During the past few years, expansion of plant 
facilities has been occurring at a rate of over $1- 
billion a year. But to meet the needs for the dec- 
ade ahead it will be necessary to double this rate 
of expansion! 

The value of existing college plants is estimated 
at $13 billion, divided 58% for public institutions 
and 42% for private. However, the public col- 
leges are adding to facilities at a considerably 
faster rate than the private. The need for educa- 
tion at the higher levels can only be adequately 
met through public financing. This will become 
more mandatory as the rate of increase is stepped 
upin the years immediately ahead. 

Fortunately, the public community colleges, 
junior colleges and technical institutes have been 
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growing rapidly (see Chart C, at left). The de- 
velopment of these two-year institutions has ex- 
tended over a period of less than 60 years. In 
1955, there were 292 such public colleges. Today, 
the number approaches 400. But even this growth 
must be vastly expanded. 


Changing needs in post high school education 


The two-year college idea was created at the 
turn of the century. Originally named “junior col- 
lege,” it was often scorned as not being equal to 
the four-year colleges or universities. The name 
was unfortunate because it tended to indicate 
subservience to the larger institutions. 

The two-year college should not be thought of 
as a junior institution. /t is a senior institution of 
the community it serves. Its program is responsive 
to the community needs. It may—and usually 
does—encompass offerings which are not found in 
traditional four-year colleges. It is likely to be the 


-cultural heart of its community. 


Demand for college growing 


The demand for four years of college educa- 
tion increased tremendously following World 
War I. It has grown continuously, with a very 
sharp increase after World War II. 

Superficially, social prestige associated with a 
college degree, and the desire for improvement in 
occupational status, have brought about much of 
this increase in demand. For the most part, how- 
ever, there can be little doubt that the background 
obtained through a college education offers great 
opportunity for individual growth and service in a 
complex world. Increasing numbers of profes- 
sions require education at the master’s or doc- 
torate level. 

In addition, training requirements for even such 
jobs as secretary, clerk and office manager are be- 
ing raised to college level through the introduction 
of electronic equipment and the expansion of math- 
ematics and languages. Prerequisite training for 
many common job categories is being upgraded, 
calling for higher levels of education for both new 
and old workers. 

As Chart D shows (opposite page), the number 
of jobs in unskilled categories has been decreasing, 
while the demand for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers is rising. This has brought about need 
for opportunities for retraining and for the crea- 
tion of new skills among many adults. It has also 
pointed to the need in institutions of higher learn- 
ing for programs of education in many of the tech- 
nical and sub-professional areas within such fields 
as nursing, electronics, medicine, engineering, edu- 
cation, and many parts of industry. Reviewing 
these specific areas of work, it is clear that many 
of them have come into being only recently, neces- 
sitating on-the-job training as well as new college 
courses. It is critical that we recognize that our in- 
dustry and economy are at stake in the training of 
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manpower to cope with these new needs. And it is 
clear that the present standards for admission to 
four-year colleges are far too limiting for the na- 
tional need. 

Evidence gathered from a number of commun- 
ity colleges indicates that these institutions are serv- 
ing a much wider range of ability than the tradi- 
tional four-year colleges. Instead of relying only on 
students with above normal IQ as a basis for their 
enrollments, the community and junior colleges fre- 
quently find only 50%, or less, of their enroll- 
ments drawn from this category. The other 50% 
represents students of only average intelligence 
who can get much benefit from a college program. 


Unique function of the community college 


In the years ahead, it is clear that the nature 
of education beyond high school will be determined 
largely by a new set of social, economic and tech- 
nical pressures. A much more comprehensive pro- 
gram will be required. Nor will it be adequate sim- 
ply to enlarge existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. New institutions must be created to meet new 
purposes and new functions. 

The established four-year colleges are not in a 
position generally to accept these new functions of 
education beyond high school. It is their acknowl- 
edged responsibility to maintain a liberal arts cur- 
riculum and to avoid pressures for specialization 
prior to the bachelor’s degree. The community col- 
lege will fill the gap. At the same time, it will relieve 
some of the intense pressure on the four-year 
schools by enabling students to transfer at the end 
of the sophomore year to the junior year in the 
four-year college. There should be no loss of time 
or of credit in this transfer. In fact, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that the community college pro- 
vides better training at the 13th and 14th grade 
level than might be received in the first two years 
of a four-year college program. 

This should come as no surprise. The faculty of 
the community college is in the advantageous posi- 
tion of being able to direct its entire effort to class- 
room teaching and guidance of students. To some 
degree, this is in contrast to the faculties of four- 
year colleges, especially in universities, where the 
requirements of research and scholarship as a 
method of advancement within the institution may 
distract faculty members from applying themselves 
fully to student needs. 


Saving dollars in education 


One of the unique functions of the community 
college is to provide facilities within commuting 
range of the homes of the students. This enables 
many people to attend for whom it would be im- 
possible to foot the bill for board and room away 
from home. It has been estimated that the poten- 
tial saving is in the magnitude of 60% or more as 
compared to the cost for “going away.” 

As a corollary, this arrangement also means 
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that the need for dormitory facilities is lessened. 

Still another saving, if only measured in terms 
of better utilization of existing teachers, is offered 
in the community college. There are approximately 
300,000 faculty members in America’s colleges 
and universities. To increase this number at all, in 
keeping with the estimated increases in enroll- 
ments over the next 10 years, will be very difficult. 
The community college does have a potential ad- 
vantage here. It can tap resources that are not open 
to the colleges located at a distance. Competent lo- 
cal teachers may be recruited for part-time work 


—-particularly those who have family responsibili- 
ties or who are engaged in other work. 

There can be no question that new college facili- 
ties are needed, and it seems equally obvious that 
community colleges can do much to take up the 
slack. 

One school district that did turn to a community 
college to accommodate students interested in a 
post high school education is Washington County, 
Md. Its experiences in starting and running Hagers- 
town Junior College are described in the case his- 








tory below. 


A CASE EXAMPLE: THE HAGERSTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Hagerstown Junior College building (arrow) is located adjacent to high school 


= In Washington County, Md., 
40% of all youngsters who go on 
to college from high school attend 
the local Hagerstown Junior Col- 
lege. The percentage is increasing. 

The Hagerstown Junior College 
—and the name may one day be 
changed to Washington County 
Community College—has a _ re- 
markable history of growth. It was 
started in 1946 (only 15 years ago) 
with an enrollment of 99 students. 
Its facilities were provided in the 
city’s high school building on an ex- 
tremely meager basis. 

An emergency brought about the 
opening of this school: A _ large 
number of the youth of Washington 
County just graduating from high 
school, or veterans returning from 
the war, were unable to enter regu- 
lar four-year colleges because of 
overcrowded conditions. At this 
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early time in the college’s history, 
three-fourths of the enrollment was 
made up of veterans of World 
War II. 

As can be seen from the chart, 
over the years its enrollment has 
grown rapidly. The reasons for its 
growth are found in long-range ob- 
jectives no longer associated with 
the emergency on which it was 
founded. 

During its 15-year -history, the 
college has increased its enrollment 
from 100 to almost 400 full-time 
students. By 1965, with adequate 
staff and facilities, it could readily in- 
crease its load to approximately 600. 
Eventually, it is hoped that the school 
will be able to handle as many as 
1,500 full-time students. 

In addition, the college’s facilities 
are used by many “non-matriculat- 

continued on page 80 
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Is your district wasting 
Maintenance dollars? 


Sound money-saving maintenance begins while your new school 
is still in the planning stage. On the following pages, two 
architects show how they planned schools for economical upkeep. 





Robert MacKinnon, 
Ketchum & Sharp 





Fred Kramer, 
Perkins & Will 
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= # # Your district is throwing 
away money if it institutes a main- 
tenance program the same day it 
accepts a new school from the con- 
tractor. 

Why? Because real economy lies 
in reducing your maintenance ex- 
penses while the school is still in the 
planning stage. 

In looking for ways to save mon- 
ey, much attention has been directed 
to acquisition costs, while the ex- 
pense of upkeep often has been 
taken for granted. But the fact is, it 
costs taxpayers almost as much to 
run their schools as it does to ac- 
quire them. 

A 10% reduction in maintenance 
expenditures is almost as important 
as a 10% reduction in the cost of 
construction. And, since mainte- 
nance expenses endure for the life 
of the building, while payments on 
the initial costs do terminate even- 
tually, reductions in these expendi- 
tures often prove most important of 
all. 

These were the principles which 


led school officials in Darien, Conn., - 


and Neenah, Wisc., to ask their 


architects to design inexpensive 
schools which incorporated features 
of economical maintenance. 

Darien Senior High School is now 
in its second year of operation. Built 
to accommodate 1,300 students, it 
was constructed at a cost of less 
than $14 per square foot. It has 47 
classrooms, including laboratories, a 
cafeteria, and band room. 

Taft Elementary School, in Nee- 
nah, is nearly four years old. There 
are nine self-contained classrooms, 
a multi-purpose room, a cafeteria 
and administrative suite. Neenah of- 
ficials say the school still looks as 
new as it did at the dedication cere- 
mony. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors ex- 
amined Darien Senior High with its 
architect, Robert MacKinnon, and 
Taft Elementary with its architect, 
Fred Kramer. MacKinnon is a part- 
ner inthe firmof Ketchum & Sharp; 
Kramer is with Perkins & Will. 

On the following pages, the ar- 
chitects describe some of the schools’ 
features which have resulted in 
labor-saving maintenance and re- 
duced expenditures: 
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Architect MacKinnon 
comments on Darien 

Senior High School, 

Darien, Conn. 


EXTERIORS 


“Corrugated sheet metal covers walk between 
different units of the school. The metal is 

coated with asphalt and colors are baked into 

the finish. Since there’s no painting, maintenance 
is practically non-existent.” 


VESTIBULES 


“Rubber matting has been placed at every 
entrance. In this vestibule, the matting is 
actually set into a recess and doesn’t slide around. 
Students walk off the dirt and mud before 
reaching the corridor, so the custodians 

don’t have to clean up as often.” 


WALLS 


“All corridor walls are made of brick faced with 
glazed tile to a height above that of students’ 
reach. These walls need no painting, and are 
wiped only about once a week with a damp 
cloth. Metal sheeting at the bottom protects 

the tile where it is most likely to be abused. 
Same with the doors. Above the tile, less 
expensive cinder block is used, because at 

that height it rarely needs care.” 


unlimited,” say Darien school officials 


must look for ways to cut the costs of upkee 


if we are going to use them wisely.” 


“The financial resources of our communit 
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WASHROOMS 


“Circular basins like these are located in all 
student washrooms. The basins, which 
accommodate up to 10 persons at once, don’t 
take nearly as much time to clean as 10 

individual sinks. There’s a plastic soap dispenser 
inthe middle, and the flow of water is 
controlled by a foot treadle at the bottom.” 


CEILINGS 


“By leaving most of the piping and electrical 
lines exposed, we expect to reduce long range 
maintenance and repair costs. It isn’t necessary 
to tear down a wall for access to clogged pipes 
and damaged wires. A technician can also get 

to that ventilating unit quickly. This does 
clutter up the ceiling, but all the projections are 
painted to blend in with their backgrounds.” 


FLOORS 


“Vinyl asbestos tile was specified for flooring 
throughout the school. In areas where it gets 

the most wear, near entrances, for example, 

we laid a ‘scatter pattern’ so that individual tiles 
could be replaced without ruining the 
appearance. Vinyl asbestos, though, generally 
wears well and is easy to maintain. In fact, 
the custodians here wax the floors 

only three times a year.” 


For Architect Kramer's Comments * 
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Architect Kramer com- 
ments on Taft 
Elementary School 
Neenah, Wisc. 


CLASSROOMS 


“Storage cabinets for supplies, 
books and play materials were 

built into walls. Teachers tell their 
pupils to put things away when 

not using them; this speeds after- 
school custodial work. Some 
mechanical equipment, work sinks 
and water coolers were also built 
into walls or cabinets. This has 
eliminated dirt pockets and damage 
to the equipment itself, since it’s 

not moved when the custodians 
clean up.” 


COAT RACKS 


“Open coat racks, with glazed 
ceramic tile platforms beneath 
them for overshoes, encourage 
students to keep these corridors 
neat. When the custodian sweeps or 
mops, he finds the job easy and 
can do it quickly.” 





“Our low maintenance budget is no freak accident,” 
say Taft officials about this school. “Because 

of a little ‘something extra’ in planning, our costs 
for upkeep have been reduced and we have 
justified the construction expense.” 
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CORRIDORS 


“Aluminum window casements 
throughout the school have reduced 
painting toa minimum. We even 
used aluminum on some of the 

door frames. Also notice those 
benches. They’re open underneath 
so aman can get in there witha 
broom. As for the brick, we used it 
extensively because it requires 
practically no upkeep at all. The 
school administration was willing 
to pay a bit more for this material in 
order to reduce the long range 
maintenance costs.” 








More ways to save maintenance funds 


Several suggestions for cutting maintenance expenses, while the school is under 
construction, are included in the Office of Education pamphlet, “School Plant Man- 
agement: Organizing the Maintenance Program.” Among these tips: 


STOCKROOM 1. Standardize component parts. With similar types and sizes of material and 
) equipment, a small but complete stock of repair parts, replacements and fools are 
carried in inventory. Repairs are made promptly and your maintenance person- 
nel, having standard repairs to perform, should be more proficient. Good exam- 
ples of items which lend themselves to standardization are lighting fixtures, win- 
dow glass, and audio-visual and lab equipment. 
CONSTRUCTION 2. Architects should be requested to supervise construction and inspect incom- 
ing materials. This will protect your district against substitution of inferior products 
and assures that all work has been properly accomplished. You should receive 
the value for which you have paid, an important factor in reducing future main- 
tenance. 
CONTRACTS 3. Services and equipment should be obtained from nearby suppliers, if reason- 
ably priced. Otherwise, there may be considerable delay before equipment fail- 
ure is rectified. 





PERSONNEL 4. Maintenance personnel should be thoroughly familiar with operational de- 
tails of all equipment, before the school is accepted. Get plans, specifications and 
operating manuals from architects and contractors. See that your personnel are 
trained; manufacturers whose equipment is being installed will generally pro- 
vide factory trained instructors for this purpose. 
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How to introduce a new 


When used with care, politics and public relations are effective in a 


bond issue campaign. Here’s how an Ohio superintendent applied 


accepted techniques, and enlisted the aid of his community, to 


win funds for team teaching. 


FINLEY 


“Once people understand school 
officials, their policies and ideas, 
they find it easier to support educa- 
tion financially.” 
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= = = There is no better test of a 
superintendent’s political skill than 
his direction of a successful cam- 
paign for more money. 

The secret is a good public rela- 
tions program—one which does not 
demand passage of a bond issue, but 
informs the district of its children’s 
educational needs. 

During the course of such a cam- 
paign, the superintendent must de- 
fend his own position and attack 
the arguments of the opposition. In 
addition, he may find antagonistic 
elements which oppose his public 
relations program. One faction may 
see it as trickery. Another would 
claim that schools without public re- 
lations would receive financial sup- 
port at the polls anyway. 

The issue takes on even greater 
proportions when a vote “for” the 
proposal is actually an endorsement 
of an unfamiliar or revolutionary 
idea. 

This was the problem which 
faced Superintendent Robert M. 
Finley, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
when he began campaigning for 
funds which would introduce team 
teaching to this Cleveland suburb. 
The bond issue asked for $600,000 
to finance a language arts building, 
a gymnasium and a four-classroom 
addition to an existing school. Each 


of the structures would be designed 
for maximum flexibility for the pur- 
pose of team teaching. With team 
teaching, naturally, would come 
“radical” procedures, “radical” pol- 
icies, “radical” teaching tools—an 
entirely “radical” concept of class- 
room instruction. 

How did Dr. Finley hurdle the 
opposition? “Politics and public re- 
lations was the answer,” he said. 
“The key was in introducing the 
taxpayers to the school system. We 
included lay members of the com- 
munity in our campaign organiza- 
tion and made them work for us. 

“This,” he continued, “is a politi- 
cal method which worked for us and 
could work for anyone. When we 
organized the campaign, we planned 
to include representatives of the 
community. We put these taxpayers 
on committees. We assigned neigh- 
bors to do house-to-house canvass- 
ing. We weren’t even sure that all 
our workers were in favor of the 
bond issue, or team teaching, but 
we had them passing out informa- 
tion and answering questions. Don’t 
forget, we weren’t selling. We want- 
ed the public to make up its own 
mind.” 

But this method did sell the bond 
issue and team teaching in Chagrin 
Falls. Here, in a tape-recorded in- 
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terview with SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
editors, Dr. Finley explains how he 
planned and executed his successful 
public relations campaign for the 
funds: 


Q. Dr. Finley, your campaign 
smacks of politics and political tech- 
nique. Is this a dignified manner in 
which to campaign for educational 
funds? 

A. Let’s face it—schools are big 
business. You must wage a cam- 
paign to pass a bond issue. Politics 
in education is not the least bit un- 
dignified if “you use techniques 
which are properly acceptable in 
political warfare. The result is good 
or bad education for the kids. You 
should use political techniques and 
you should get anyone who is work- 
ing for you to use them. But don’t 
pressure people. If a man says he 
can’t pay the extra tax, don’t ask 
him to. 

It’s your job, however, to show 
him that for the price of a pack of 
cigarettes a week, he can have bet- 
ter education for the kids. 


Q. What political techniques did 
you use? 


A. For one thing, we had a door- 
knocking committee. We assigned 
individuals to areas of about three 
blocks each. These people in the 
various—let’s call them precincts— 
called on every house and gave out 
information about the bond issue. 
They asked the public to read the 
information and ask questions. We 
weren’t selling; we wanted the pub- 
lic to make up its own mind. 
You know, we started planning 
Our campaign two years ago. You 


can’t win a bond issue in a month—: 


you work the year-round. You get 
things into the papers; you have a 
newsletter written by lay people 
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who interpret schools to the com- 
munity, and the community to 
schools. You have coffee klatches, 
where people are free to come and 
have a cup of coffee and doughnut 
and talk education. When people 
understand the schools, they back 
the schools. 


Q. How did your opposition treat 
the political approach? 

A. We planned for the opposition. 
We knew it was going to come be- 
cause it always does when some- 
thing is going to cost money. First, 
we decided to treat members of the 
opposing camp with fairness. All of 
our resources and equipment be- 
came available to them. Then, on 
specific issues, we didn’t just sit 
back and wait for them to come up 
with something. We presented the 
issue first. There was no point in try- 
ing to hide anything. If we had con- 
cealed something, they would have 
found it and hit us in the head with 
it. So we beat the opposition to ev- 
ery punch. 

For example, there was the mat- 
ter of so-called educational “frills.” 
We weren’t afraid to bring this sub- 
ject up because we don’t have any 
frills. Of course, what I consider a 
frill someone else may not, but we 
did come to a meeting of minds 
with the opposition on this subject, 
simply because we didn’t try to hide 
anything. 

Q. It appears as if you planned this 
campaign with considerable care. 

A. We did. You see, our district is 
not wealthy, although many people 
think so, because it is nearly all 
residential. We have only one small 
factory and no major industry. In- 
dividual voters carry the tax burden. 

About 70% of these taxes are 


for education. Two years ago, when 


we thought we might need a new 





idea to your taxpayers 


building, we figured on a tax in- 
crease of about 10% of the present 
school allotment. And, because we 
are not a wealthy district, we antici- 
pated opposition. 


Q. What did you do? How did you 
organize and get the campaign un- 
der way? 


A. We knew that the best way to 
get facts to the people was to get 
them involved—to get them to dig 
out the facts, and to justify in their 
minds a need for a new construction 
and new teaching techniques. The 
school board assigned one of its 


you can convince people 
build, or that you 
they first must 
you have a 
good school system.” 
































































members to head a committee of 
lay people to study not only the 
present physical buildings, but also 
the curriculum. Too many times in 
the past, school districts have de- 
veloped new construction, then said 
to the educator, “Put your curricu- 
lum into this building.” We wanted 
to avoid this by studying the cur- 
riculum first, then planning a build- 
ing around it. We had to discover 
what team teaching was all about 
before we put up any new facilities. 


Q. Who composed the committee? 


A.’ The board and I selected per- 
sons from the community. We chose 
a housewife, some teachers and ad- 
ministrators, a Chamber of Com- 
merce man, a clergyman, an indus- 
trial designer, an artist and many 
others. We didn’t know if these peo- 
ple were pro or con, but because of 
this we felt we’d get fair treatment 
in their recommendations. We felt 
that if they were opposed to certain 
policies, they had every right to be 
heard. 


Q. Didn’t this result in some inter- 
ference? 

A. It depends on what you call in- 
terference. The schools belong to 
these people, and we felt that they 
should be allowed to express their 
ideas. There were persons, for ex- 
ample, who thought team teaching 
was an experiment, and who didn’t 
want their kids involved in any ex- 
periment. Others thought that the 
portable partitions we planned 
would not serve us well. But they 
discussed everything among them- 
selves and gave us recommenda- 
tions we could use. 


Q. What kind of recommendation is 
a lay committee capable of giving 
to professional educators? 


A. Only those based on the facts 
the committee found. The members 
visited schools in other districts. 
They developed an interest in team 
teaching, language arts programs 
and curriculums, and their recom- 
mendations were based on research, 
not on theory. The committee itself 
was unanimously in favor of the 
school board’s proposals. Remem- 
ber, these people had the preroga- 
tive to make negative recommenda- 
tions against all our ideas. 


Q. Was this the only way in which 
the public actually participated? 


A. No. This was just a beginning. 
The board next interviewed archi- 


tects and acquired tentative plans 
based on the recommendations. 
Then we appointed another mem- 
ber of the board to head up an ad- 
visory council which would propose 
a type of building, how much it 
would cost, everything. We had lay 
people from every section of the 
district on the council. This time 
there were 30 people. They broke 
down into committees for research, 
publicity, etc. Again, we didn’t 
know if they were pro-school or 
con. In fact, after the council’s first 
meeting, we knew several persons 
did not favor some of our ideas. 


Q. Did this mean they had to leave 
the council? 


A. Absolutely not. Some people 
were actually lay experts in their 
specific lines. They knew what they 
were talking about and we were 
pleased to have their opinions. Ev- 
ery opinion was weighed and the 
council’s thinking was modified ac- 
cordingly. Eventually, the council 
endorsed the bond issue and its 
basic proposals. 


Q. What were some of the commit- 
tees into which the council was di- 
vided? 


A. We had a research committee 
which looked into such things as the 
financial potentialities of the dis- 
trict. How we compared with others. 
What were the latest educational 
ideas? What is this team teaching 
stuff? We had a publicity commit- 
tee made up of journalists, adver- 
tising men, radio people. And we 
had the committee I mentioned be- 
fore, the door-to-door campaign 
committee. The man in charge of 
this group, who lives here, is prin- 
cipal in another school district. 


Q. Were there any strong dissenting 
opinions among those who were on 
your committees? 


A. No, but we had what normally 
would have been opposing ele- 
ments. For example, we deliberately 
picked the Chamber of Commerce 
man. He later moved that the 
Chamber of Commerce endorse our 
proposals. The clergyman in our 
organization was Catholic. I asked 
to have him on a committee prin- 
cipally because he’s studying edu- 
cation. He has problems in his own 
school in a nearby community and, 
by putting him on, we reached an 
understanding and were able to 


work together rather than at oppo- 
site poles. 


Q. How did you maintain good re- 
lations with the local press and 
radio? 
A. There are two local papers; one 
editorialized in our favor and the 
other was noncommittal. Both, 
however, were fair in their report- 
ing. We furnished them-any infor- 
mation they wanted, not just for the 
bond issue, but for anything dealing 
with education. I was on the air 
with local radio stations, too. 
Generally, our relations were ex- 
cellent and we had all kinds of co- 
operation. Even the Cleveland pa- 
pers helped us out. 


Q. Other than planning the cam- 
paign, did you and the school board 
actively participate? 


A. Yes. From the publicity com- 
mittee we got flip charts. We went 
to neighborhood groups, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Everywhere we went, we took these 
flip charts and explained them. I 
was the major spokesman, but the 
board, the teachers and principals, 
the guidance people, the curriculum 
coordinator—all got out to meet the 
people. 


Q. Isn't it rather dangerous to have 
sO many spokesmen? 


A. No, because I’m not afraid of 
what they say. 

You know, good public relations 
and good politics begin the first day 
a superintendent comes to the com- 
munity. Before you can convince 
people that you have to build, or 
that you need more money, they 
first must be convinced that you 
have a pretty good school system— 
or else they’re going to start talking 
about getting a new superintendent. 
As for the numerous spokesmen, I 
believe in this idea because I feel 
relatively secure in that we have 
nothing to hide. Through a news- 
paper, television or radio, people 
can read and hear what you're say- 
ing. But the only way they can 
judge the sincerity of your remarks 
is through a face to face meeting. 

When we go out to speak, we use 
the same techniques we use with 
the kids. We use all the audio-visual 
aids and keep away from educa- 
tional terminology, words like “team 
teaching” and “ungraded primary.” 
Rather than labeling with these 

continued on page 78 
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How to 
strengthen 
your 


Elementary summer program 


Traditionally, elemen- 
tary pupils in summer 
sessions have plugged 
away at remedial 
work only. Now the 
picture is changing. 
Here’s how schools in 
Decatur, IIl., have ex- 
tended their program 
to bright and average 
students, too. 
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= = ws “Summer school” is old 
stuff to most elementary pupils. But 
too often it is synonymous with mak- 
ing up work that the student has 
failed to grasp during the regular 
school year. 

This used to be true in high 
school, too. But over the last decade 
or so, high school summer sessions 
have changed their emphasis. No 
longer are they devoted almost en- 
tirely to remedial work. Now they 
are Offering advanced work in many 
subjects to bright—and average— 
students, giving them an opportunity 
to use the 10 summer weeks to fur- 
ther their education. 

Can elementary school do the 
same thing? The answer is “yes’”— 
and more of them are doing it all the 
time. 

In Plymouth, Mass., for example, 
students in grades four through 
eight have—since 1913—taken re- 
medial work in language, reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. Now school 
officials are undertaking to add ad- 
vanced study opportunities for 
bright students to their summer pro- 
gram. One possibility: conversa- 
tional foreign language. 


Summer offerings 


This same subject—along with 
several others—has been available 
to elementary children in the Deca- 
tur, Ill., public schools since the 
summer of 1958. It was then that 
schoolmen extended their compre- 


hensive high school summer pro-. 


gram to the elementary grades. 


Special attention is given under 
the program to slow pupils who need 
improvement in basic academic 
skills. But provision is made, too, 
for enrichment as well as advanced 
study for talented pupils in conver- 
sational French, mathematics and 
science. 

No limit is placed upon Decatur’s 
bright students enrolled in the sum- 
mer session. In science, for exam- 
ple, they are encouraged to travel as 
far and as fast as they are able. 
However, none of them skip grades 
during the regular school year as a 
result of attendance during the sum- 
mer. 

In 1959, the summer school was 
attended by 906 elementary chil- 
dren, representing almost 10% of 
all students in grades one through 
six. The youngsters studied art, in- 
strumental music, conversational 
French, creative dramatics and ad- 
vanced science. In addition, general 
elementary work in academic skills 
for grades one to six was provided 
for slow learners in need of special 
attention, and special classes were 
available for students with hearing 
difficulties. , 

The 1960 summer program was 
similar except that classes in speech 
correction, children’s literature, cho- 
ral music and modern mathematics 
replaced creative dramatics and the 
special class for the hard of hearing. 

Slow students, in need of more 
remedial work, accounted for less 
than 25% of each summer’s total 
enrollment. The remaining 75% 





willingly spent half of their summer 
vacation time back in school, ex- 
ploring further those study areas 
which particularly interested them. 


How to arouse interest 


How can you stimulate elemen- 
tary youngsters enough so that they 
want to pursue advanced studies on 
their own time during the summer? 
In Decatur’s case, the answer is 
closely allied to the district’s willing- 
ness to experiment and probe for 
ways to improve education during 
the regular school year. 

Two pilot studies now underway 
in the district’s schools have aroused 
considerable interest among parents 
in the community. One presents the 
principles of modern mathematics to 
a selected group of sixth graders. 
The other, now in its third year, is a 
course in conversational French. 

Both studies were limited in the 
number of students who could be 
included in them. Many parents, dis- 
appointed at not getting their young- 
sters into the advanced pilot classes, 
welcomed the chance to enroll them 
in similar courses tentatively offered 
during the summer. 

Actually, the need for a summer 
program grew from requests by some 
parents for extra remedial work to 
help their children overcome learn- 
ing difficulties. This, in conjunction 
with parental pressure for more ad- 
vanced work opportunities, led De- 
catur’s school officials to consider 


lowed each year since 1958. Plan- 
ning for the following summer’s pro- 
gram now takes place in the fall, 
with the first announcement about it 
going to parents about the middle of 
April. Since there is no way of 
knowing exactly what the interests 
of parents will be, all courses for 
which teachers can be secured—and 
in which there appears to be a possi- 
bility of interest—are listed. Many 
suggested courses do not develop 
because of inadequate enrollment. 
City-wide registration takes place 
about the middle of May, and final 
assignment of classes is made during 
the first week in June. 





Schenectady, N. Y. 


Decatur’s summer program is di- 
rected by Charlotte Meyer, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elemen- 


tary education. Classes are set up in 


any elementary school in which there 
is sufficient enrollment to warrant 
opening the building for the sum- 
mer. If enrollments do not come up 
to expectations, then a junior high 
school building, in an area of the city 
served by several elementary schools, 
becomes the center for classes. 


How to meet costs 


Summer school is not permissible 
in Illinois without a special referen- 
dum authorizing it, so tax funds may 
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Schenectady’s five-pronged summer program 
offers activities such as basketweaving in the chil- 
dren’s community center (above) and archery in 
the summer elementary vacation school (below). 


. 


establishing the elementary summer 


| school. does it 


| How to proceed : 
f Early in March, 1958, the schools differently 


sent a brief questionnaire to all par- 
ents in the community. Schoolmen 
wanted to know exactly how many 
were interested in a summer pro- 
gram for their elementary children. 
They asked parents what subjects 
they would like to see offered, and 
provided rough estimates of how 
much summer sessions would cost. 
Next, schoolmen found teachers 
to handle as many of the requested 
courses as possible. Once courses 
and teachers had been tentatively 
established, the schools worked with 
. PTA groups to get across to the 
community the story of what was 
| being offered. 
The same timetable has been fol- 
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i- not be used to support summer ses- 


one-and-one-half hours daily, pay 
$15. In instrumental music classes, 
an unlimited number of students at- 
tend classes for two-and-one-half 
hours per week and pay a tuition of 


Summer school teachers are paid 
$5.50 per hour for each hour of ac- 


it sions. Each year, the Decatur 

- schools must collect enough tuition 

n to pay the cost of operating a sum- 

e mer program. 

it So far, the fees charged to parents $6. 

x have proven more than adequate. 

p The program showed a slight sur- 

h plus at the end of last summer. Tui- _ tual pupil contact. 

y tion varies, depending upon the . 

; number of hours children spend in What has been gained? 
school. 


Parents are charged $20 for aca- 
demic skills classes, in which 10 


School officials—and parents—in 
Decatur are convinced that the ele- 
mentary summer school has im- 
proved their overall educational pro- 


e students meet with teachers for an 
> hour a day. Art pupils (15 to 20 per — gram. 
y class), who meet with teachers for 





More youngsters have been able 


to engage in advanced studies and 
to explore courses otherwise un- 
available during the regular school 
year. Teachers of summer classes 
have been able to use their profes- 
sional skills for a greater part of the 
calendar year. 

What’s more, even the dis- 
trict’s teacher recruitment policies 
have benefited to a degree, since 
student teachers from nearby Milli- 
kin University work directly with 
teachers of summer classes. Out- 
standing potential teachers among 
them can be spotted easily and in- 
vited to join the district’s permanent 
staff upon graduation. End 








= The elementary vacation school in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is only one of five summer ac- 
tivities available to the city’s school children 
under one coordinated program. A minimum of 
2,500 youngsters are offered a variety of sum- 
mer experiences through the community chil- 
dren’s center, the summer instrumental program, 
a summer sports school, the elementary vacation 
school and the more standard summer junior 
and senior high schools. 


In the community children’s center, about 140 
children participate each summer in outdoor 
education, science, arts, crafts, music and dance, 
and international understanding programs. The 
center is operated in conjunction with the Inten- 
sive Teacher Training Program, a cooperative 
effort between the Schenectady schools and the 
New York State University College of Educa- 
tion at Oneonta. This teacher training program 
brings liberal arts college graduates to Sche- 
nectady to participate in a special six-weeks 
course leading in three years to certification as 
elementary teachers. 


In addition, several of the programs make use 
of about 25 teacher aides each year. These are 
college or high school students from the com- 
munity. School officials feel that their active par- 
ticipation in the summer program attracts some 
of them—who had not previously thought about 
it—to seriously consider teaching careers. 


The comprehensive Schenectady summer pro- 
gram offers a variety of activities for interested 
youngsters. Among them: 


= Instrumental program. Especially interested 
pupils in fifth grade, and above, can get six 
weeks of individual and group instruction on 
instruments of their choice. The district has a few 
instruments on loan; otherwise, pupils provide 
their own. Three teachers, three student teachers 


and two student assistants conduct the program. 


=™ Elementary vacation school. Seventeen teach- 

ers and 18 teacher aides operate 12 centers 
throughout the city. Last summer, 450 youngsters 
enjoyed games, stories, dancing, trips, swim- 
ming, movies, library periods, and arts and 
crafts activities under this program. 


= Summer sports school. Open to youngsters 
from nine to 17 years of age, the sports school 
provides instruction and practice in archery, 
badminton, basketball, football, baseball, ten- 
nis, wrestling, modern dance. It operates with 
a staff of six teachers and two teacher aides. 


= Junior and senior high. The secondary sum- 
mer school consists mainly of regular academic 
courses, although business education and driver 
training were offered last year. 

Taken altogether, the multi-level summer pro- 
gram just about breaks even. Costs are covered 
by nominal fees charged to parents for each 
child who attends. The fees vary from $5 per 
week per child in the community children’s cen- 
ter to $5 per child for six weeks in the instru- 
mental program. 

School officials keep parents informed about 
the summer programs through a series of ap- 
propriately timed press and radio announce- 
ments, a “summer activities chart’’—revised year- 
ly before being sent home to each family—and 
inexpensive folders explaining each of the pro- 
grams in detail. 

Over the years, total enrollment for summer 
activities in Schenectady’s schools has moved 
constantly upward. In 1960, each of the different 
programs—with the exception of summer junior 
and senior high—showed gains of at least 20 
students compared to enrollments in 1959. The 
summer session of the secondary schools has 
jumped by more than 500 since 1957. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT 


Reading development 


Too many schools think they’re doing an adequate job by providing 
remedial programs for poor readers. It’s not enough. Average and 
bright students must sharpen their skills, too. Here’s a new way 
that’s finding favor in many alert districts. 


“(Junior High) pupils with average 
ability should read at, or above, 
grade level; superior pupils, con- 
siderably above grade level. By 
the end of grade nine, even the 
poorest readers (except the 
mentally retarded) should read at 
least at the sixth-grade level... 
“Pupils who in grades seven, eight 
and nine are reading a year or 

more below grade level expectancy 
should have special provisions 
made for them. These provisions 
should take the form of instruc- 
tional periods which are in 
addition to regularly scheduled 
classes in English.” 


JAMES B. CONANT 
—Recommendations for Education 
in the Junior High School Years 


“A school should have the equip- 
ment for a developmental reading 
program .. . intended primarily 
to do three things: to help students 
acquire skillin different sorts of 
reading, from close and detailed 
reading to scanning; to increase 
reading speed; and to improve com- 
prehension of the material read .. .” 


JAMES B. CONANT 
—The American High School Today 
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= m» we When Dr. James Bryant 
Conant wrote his urgent recommen- 
dations for reading improvement 
into his two published reports on 
America’s secondary schools, he 
was reflecting the concern of most 
schoolmen about reading ability. 
Unfortunately, this “concern” isn’t 
always translated into effective ac- 
tion. 

His explicit suggestions (at 
left) are based upon the need for 
developmental reading programs in 
all secondary schools, junior as 
well as senior high. If anything, he 
feels that the need is most critical in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
By the time a student enters high 
school, he must be able to read with 
speed and comprehension if he 
hopes to succeed academically. 

When he talks of reading devel- 
opment, Conant makes it clear that 
he is not discussing a remedial read- 
ing program. Most schools offer 
some kind of help along this line for 
students with reading difficulties. 
But Conant feels that it is also the 
school’s responsibility to sharpen the 
reading skills that most students al- 
ready possess. In addition to teach- 
ing youngsters how: to read, the 
schools must teach them how to 
read better. 

Few school officials find anything 
to disagree with in Conant’s stress 


on reading. As a result, most schools 
do offer “something.” What’s more, 
a surprisingly high percentage of 
them report some kind of reading 
development program underway. 


How widespread? 


In an attempt to discover just 
what is offered in the way of reading 
improvement in the nation’s public 
schools, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT Con- 
ducted a reading inventory survey 
based upon questionnaires sent to a 
random sample of 500 superintend- 
ents throughout the country. Sixty- 
four percent of the administrators 
queried say they have reading de- 
velopment programs in their dis- 
tricts. Twelve-and-one-half percent 
indicate that they plan to begin 
something of the kind within the 
next year. Of those with programs 
in their schools, only 4% plan to 
expand their present offerings. 

The nature of the progams of- 


fered varies widely. Some schools @ 
use mechanical aids to help readers 


gain skill in rapid reading. These 
consist of flash devices which pro- 


vide the student with a brief glimpse 7 
of words or phrases. Through con- 


stant drill, the student is able to in- 
crease the speed with which his eyes 
can take in the printed word. 
Another mechanical device for 
increasing reading speed is a pac- 
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after sixth grade? 


ing unit which uncovers one line of 
printed matter at a time, at a pre- 
set rate. By constantly moving up 
the speed with which the printed 
material is uncovered, the student is 
forced to read more and more rap- 
idly in order to keep up with the 
“machine.” 

Mechanical aids of this kind are 
used by almost 38% of those schools 
participating in the SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT survey. In _ addition, 
40.5% of the schools responding in- 
dicated that they are working with 
boxes or kits of one kind or an- 
other. 


The reading “box” 


Kits give the reading instructor a 
single source of materials which he 
can use in reading development 
classes. There are several such read- 
ing improvement kits available, each 
a little different from the next. Some 
provide only a convenient package 
of materials—drawn from articles 
appearing in the public press—in 
varying lengths, to serve as timed 
reading exercises. Others offer ma- 
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terial arranged by grade level and 
varying degrees of difficulty to check 
both the speed and comprehension 
of students in the class. 

One interesting new box now be- 
ing extensively tested in two school 
districts goes one step further. Pre- 
pared by The Reading Laboratory, 
Inc., it, too, contains timed exer- 
cises of varying degrees of difficulty. 
But the exercises consist of selec- 
tions culled from a number of junior 
and senior high texts now in common 
use. These curriculum integrated 
materials, together with instruction- 
al manuals for both student and 
teacher, pose an important question 
for schoolmen. Can they be used as 
the basis of reading improvement 
programs conducted by teachers 
who are not reading instructors? 


Is half a loaf better? 


There is no real concensus that 
reading development can be taught 
by other than reading specialists. 
But most schoolmen agree that the 
need for reading improvement pro- 
grams in their schools is critical. 


The problem is, how can it be be- 
gun, particularly since most dis- 
tricts lack the skilled reading teach- 
ers—and the extra class hours—re- 
quired for a full-fledged reading 
program. 

The question each school district 
must answer for itself: Is some kind 
of developmental reading program 
better than none at all? 

In order to learn some of the an- 
swers, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT edi- 
tors interviewed school officials in 
two districts where “boxes” are now 
being tested. (Results to date in the 
Wilkinsburg School District, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., are presented in the 
box appearing on page 61.) In the 
following tape-recorded interview, 
school officials in West Hempstead, 
N. Y., tell how the reading develop- 
ment program has been working out 
in their schools. Participating in the 
interview: Edward Moyer, assistant 
superintendent; Warren Noble, di- 
rector of guidance; Selma E. Whilt, 
supervisor of elementary education; 
and Mrs. Rose Vachio, developmen- 
tal reading specialist. 


“Developmental reading is a very important part of the school 
program. We’d like to make it a regular course offering.” 


Q. Mrs. Vachio, how many students 
were involved in your developmental 
reading experiment in the West 
Hempstead schools? 

VACHIO: We gave the course to 60 
children from two eighth grade 
classes. One class used machines— 
mechanical phrase flashers and pac- 
ing devices—the other did not. Each 


MOYER 


class was broken into two groups of 
15 students each. The students at- 
tended one 32-minute class a day 
for six weeks. 

Q. Is 15 the optimum number of stu- 
dents you can handle effectively at 
one time? 

VACHIO: I feel that class size should 
be no more than 12. However, un- 
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In this pleasant classroom a light value of a warm color is used to counteract the effect of cool light from north and eye 


Pittsburgh COLOR 


provides color environmes 
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Modern system of painting assures better grad@o| 
and behavior patterns for students of all agef® 
Do 

fe seesters in hundreds of schools have learned by act 
experience that Pittsburgh CoLor DyYNAmIcs impro tee 
work and study habits of pupils of all ages, as well as ie 


efficiency of teaching staffs. ~ 


@ This modern system of painting helps you choose col 
accurately and easily for each classroom. It takes into . 
sideration the ages of pupils who use the room and * 


work they do. “A 


@ When painted according to COLOR DyYNAmICcs, each roo 
corridor and stairwell is treated individually. You pa 
sunny effects into gloomy rooms and hallways. You b 
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h and eye Rest Green is effectively used in this library because it is calm and restful and relieves eyestrain of pupils at work. 
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rerfhat improves learning processes 


grad@ol relief into rooms that face a bright sun. Cold, cheerless 

1’ agePoms are transformed into cheerful areas. Small, stuffy 
boms are made to seem spacious and airy. 
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By such functional use of color you can help to lessen 
yestrain and stimulate concentration. You give pupils 
eater pride in their surroundings, which often helps to 
Pduce housekeeping and discourage vandalism. 
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Why not discover for yourself how CoLoR DyYNAmMIcs can 
ve your school a completely new look that improves grades 
d behavior patterns among your pupils? It costs no more 
an conventional maintenance painting. 
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Let us suggest a color plan 
for your school—FREE|! 


@ We'll be glad to send an illustrated book contain- 
ing scores of helpful suggestions on how to use COLOR 
Dynamics. Better still, we’ll submit a planned color 
study of your school, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have a representative 
see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon below. 


You b Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-21, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


_| Please send me a FREE copy of “‘Color Dynamics for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges.’’ 


~~ _] Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey 
* iy without obligation on our part. 
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WHAT DO THE STUDENTS THINK? 


At the end of their six-week reading development course, the eighth 
grade students in West Hempstead, N.Y., were asked what they had 
learned from the program and whether or not they felt they had 
benefited from it. Here are their candid opinions of the material that 
was offered, the way it was presented and its value to them. 


SPEED AND COMPREHENSION 


“The most important lesson this reading course has taught me, is to 
keep pushing my speed and comprehension by reading more and 
more each day.” 


“| gained a lot from this course despite the fact that | didn’t like to 
read before | took it. Now | know how to read more rapidly and how 
to apply speed-up techniques to make reading more enjoyable. In six 
weeks, my reading speed rose from 285 words per minute to 810.” 


“The course has shown me that if | push myself, | can get a faster 
reading speed with the same comprehension.” 


“| began the course with a reading speed of 350 words per minute. | 
have been able to increase this to 1,250 words per minute, with com- 
prehension maintained between 80 and 100%.” 


“| went from 350 words per minute to 1,320 words per minute in six 
weeks time. My comprehension has increased greatly, too. Now, when 
| read homework assignments, | find | get much more out of them.” 


READING MATERIALS 


“The course was very helpful in improving my reading. It was different 
from every other subject, yet dealt with all of them.” 


“We used subject cards that covered literature, history, science, and 
the arts. | feel that the cards—besides being helpful from a reading 
point of view—were informative from the educational point of view.” 


CURRICULUM OFFERING 


“| would sign up for the course if it were offered as a regular subject. 
1 don’t think, though, that it would be right to substitute it for other 
subjects as was done this year.” 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


“Six weeks were not adequate for this course. It should have taken at 
least five months or longer if needed.” 


“Despite the many obvious advantages and good points of this pro- 
gram, | felt an important lack—time. If this course is done over again, 
| would recommend that it be more than six weeks long.” 


“| believe the program should be continued. However, more time should 
be allowed for the course. From the few weeks | have had this course, 
| believe if more time were allotted, much more would be accomplished.” 


“| really think it wasn’t half enough time for us to do our very best.” 
“| wish the course could last for a much longer period of time.” 


SIDE EFFECTS 


“After learning some of the helpful reading techniques, | have noticed 
an improvement in some of my work. For instance, in my weekly science 
current events reports, | have learned how to get to the main points 
quickly and have had a much easier time than before. In fact, | don’t 
mind doing them anymore because it now only takes me a few minutes 
to prepare them.” 


AND, THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 


“Although | didn’t enjoy the course, | learned a few things that might 
help me.” 











der the circumstances, groups of 15 
were the smallest we could work 
with. Whenever you try to do read- 
ing improvement with groups of 
more than 12, you inevitably move 
at a slower pace. The larger the 
group, the slower your progress. 


Q. Were there any appreciable dif- 
ferences between the achievement of 
those students who used machines 
and the students who did not? 

VACHIO: There was a difference in 
speed but there was no difference in 
comprehension. Within each of our 
student groups, speed and compre- 
hension went up at the same time. 


Q. How about the program as a 
whole? Have there been any posi- 
tive benefits resulting from it so 
far? 

NOBLE: Primarily, I think that it 
has served as a device to force at- 
tention upon reading development 
as an entity in itself. 

In most schools, reading develop- 
ment is an incidental part of the edu- 
cational program. Children with ex- 
treme reading difficulties are general- 
ly handled through remedial pro- 
grams. 

But in most secondary schools, 
what little developmental reading is 
done is based, in part, upon the stu- 
dents’ ingenuity and, in part, on what 
little help the classroom teacher can 
provide. 


Q. Would your reading course have 
been any different if you had not 
used the “box” of materials along 
with the mechanical aids? 

WHILT: I think the most important 
material in any reading course is 
that which is taken from the stu- 
dents’ own textbooks. The box exer- 
cises, though, have proved to be a 
valuable supplement. 

VACHIO: The exercises were a won- 
derful substitute for textbook work 
because they were such short pieces. 
What’s more, they dealt with sub- 
jects that the students were either al- 
ready familiar with or would shortly 
get to know because of the readings 
they do from textbooks for their 
other courses. 


Q. How did you organize a typical 
32-minute period? What happened 
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andsome does 


.. colorful Butier Buildings are functional too! 


It’s no accident that Butler buildings are finished 
with the most striking and protective color offered 
in the industry—Butler-Tone™. Butler alone uses 
America’s number one system of pre-coating 
metal panels. Butler alone coats both sides. Butler- 
Tone adds extra years of new-looking color and 
time-defying protection. 


Add Butler-Tone colors to the industry’s two out- 
standing wall systems, the widest range of sizes 
and types of rigid frame clear-span structurals, 
optional roof guarantee at nominal cost, the skills 
and experience of the finest nationwide Builder 
organization in the industry —and you have Amer- 
ica’s number one pre-engineered building value. 


TURN THE PAGE TO SEE WHAT COLORFUL BUTLER BUILDINGS WILL DO FOR YOU... 


MOCHA TAN PASTEL GRAY VIVID CREAM 
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schools are graduating to 
BUTLER BUILDINGS 








St. Johns Memorial Gymncsium, Clinton, Mass. 
ARCHITECT: Hajian & Malkasian Associates, Boston, Mass. 





It is no longer necessary for building committees to choose 
between stark, unimaginative boxes and sleek, flashy, but 
exorbitantly priced, showplaces. 

For Butler school buildings offer striking appearance at a 
price taxpayers like—and will pay for. This felicitous wedding 
of looks and cost is made possible by the Butler Building Sys- 
tem, which combines pre-engineering and mass production 
economies. The result — the right school building at the right 
price. If you are considering metal buildings for school con- 
struction, ask your architect about Butler buildings. 

Your Butler Builder (listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings”) can give you the details on 
fast construction, easy expansion, fire-safety, low mainte- 
nance, and the like. Why don’t you get in touch with him? 
Or write direct. 
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RICATING 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings ¢ Plastic Panels °¢ 
Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising ° 





Equipment for Farming, Transportation, 
Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, 
Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. © Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and 
Syracuse, N.Y. © Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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from the time the children came in 
until they left? 

vacHIO: The first portion of each 
period was devoted to a brief lec- 
ture. Confining myself to 10 min- 
utes, | would discuss a particular 
reading skill that they might find 
useful — pre-reading, note-taking, 
outlining, phrase reading and like. 
The rest of the period was devoted 
to timed reading. 

As it worked out, we were barely 
able to manage a brief lecture and 
one timed reading in the 32 minutes 
provided. We could have made good 
use Of longer periods, particularly 
for more lectures and discussion. 


Q. Have you found 30 hours of in- 
struction to be adequate for a read- 
ing program? 

NOBLE: I think we could use at 
least 10 hours more. The youngsters 
would like to see the course extended 
through the whole year. They don’t 
think that six weeks of daily read- 
ing instruction is enough. 


Q. Would it be possible for a stu- 
dent to work on his own part of the 
time? Could he take 15 hours with 
you, Mrs. Vachio, and then fill in 
the rest of the time by himself, do- 
ing reading exercises and speed 
drills? 

VACHIO: If the child can work inde- 
pendently, it’s feasible. But he 
would have to be an exceptional 
youngster, at any grade level. The 
really bright child can work inde- 
pendently; the average student can- 
not. 


WHILT: When youngsters work on 
their own, they lose the enthusiasm 
generated by the group and the mo- 
tivation that goes with it. Even 
adults need this to a greater or lesser 
extent. 


Q. Did the children ever know at 
what level they were reading? 


VACHIO: I did everything in my 
power to keep it from them, but 
when you’re dealing with bright 
students it’s hard to prevent them 
from finding it out from code num- 
bers on the reading cards. But with- 
out the cards, we wouldn’t have 
been able to provide the varied 
levels of materials required within 
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tach class group. This is one of the 


The experimental program in Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Almost 120 seventh grade pupils participated in the 12-week ex- 
perimental program in the Wilkinsburg School District, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. Although school officials feel that it is still too early to come 
to final conclusions about the value of the reading improvement 
plan, some important facts stand out. (It should be noted that Penn- 
sylvania has mandated reading development for all pupils.) 


Group size. Mrs. Barbara S. Hollander, teacher in charge of the 
program, handled three classes of almost 40 pupils each. The classes, 
she thinks, were much too large for effective teaching. Explanation 
of the material used, and of procedures and methods to be followed, 
was difficult with groups of that size. More critical: individual stu- 
dents received a lot less attention than they required. According to 
Mrs. Hollander, groups of 25 pupils would be ideal. 


Student interest. This remained high throughout the course. Young- 
sters were enthused about charting their reading progress as they 
went along. They particularly liked the opportunity to work at their 
own speeds with no pressure to compete with their fellow students. 
Appealing, too, was the variety of subject matter provided with 
the reading cards supplied in the developmental reading kit. 


Teaching tools. Two that were found to be most effective by Mrs. 
Hollander: vocabulary lists drawn from material presented on the 
reading cards; and the administrator’s guide, a handbook of in- 
struction for the teacher. She thinks the guide offers a great security 
to the untrained reading teacher. It covers the details of how to con- 
duct the reading course and effectively anticipates areas of difficulty 
that the teacher may expect to encounter. 


Scheduling. This proved no problem, since the Wilkinsburg schools 
have, for the past three years, set aside two periods for develop- 
mental reading in grades seven and eight. The experimental read- 
ing program was conducted during these two hours. 


Reading rate. Says Mrs. Hollander, “Some students who have 
seriously applied the reading improvement techniques are now read- 
ing 1,000 words per minute, a rewarding result for both student 
and teacher.” 


Summing up. William M. Potter, superintendent, has this to say 
about the experiment: “At the moment, | would say that only spe- 
cialists should handle the reading developmental materials. | would 
pursue, though, the possibility of subject matter teachers taking over 
reading improvement. 

“We recognize that every subject teacher is, in a way, a teacher 
of reading. There is a good possibility that regular classroom teachers 
can satisfy the reading requirements of their particular subjects 
with the help of some of the materials used in our experimental 
program. The manual provided can help them a great deal in im- 
proving the reading skills of their students.” 
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“Our youngsters would like to see the course extended. They 
don’t think six weeks of reading instruction is enough.” 


really outstanding advantages of the 
reading cards included in the kit we 
used. 


Q. How were you able to determine 
the level of difficulty at which to 
start for each student? 


VACHIO: We checked each student’s 
record for his most recent reading 
achievement scores. The material I 
introduced in class was always one 
level lower than that indicated on 
the student’s record. 

If a child’s comprehension was a 
bit above what he was reading—and 
his rate was good—he was eager to 
attack something more difficult. In 
that case, I would assign readings at 
a slightly more advanced level. 


Q. How about subject area? How 
did you determine the subjects in 
which each student would read? 


VACHIO: They all read the same 
thing at the same time. Then we 
would attack the material for com- 
prehension, speed, vocabulary and 
the opinion expressed by the author. 
Finally, we would try to summarize 
the material read. 


Q. Did you find that reading levels 
differed with different kinds of sub- 
ject matter—for example, science as 
opposed to literature? 


VACHIO: There’s no question about 
it. When a student enjoys what he is 
reading he reads rapidly, with won- 
derful comprehension. When a stu- 
dent reads with distaste, both speed 
and comprehension are noticeably 
slower. In that case, I advise him to 
see me after class when I can work 
with him further. 


Q. What about possible conflicts 
between your reading materials and 
the assignments of teachers in regu- 
lar subject classes? 


NOBLE: We had no complaints at all 
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on that score. Our students were 
glad to get additional reading matter 
in a particular subject. The reading 
skills they practiced on the cards 
helped them understand their other 
subjects better. 


Q. Did you notice any carry-over into 
regular subject classes? 


WHILT: To a certain degree, there 
was—particularly if the reading 
topic had been touched upon before 
in a regular classroom. Comprehen- 
sion in this case was extremely 
good. 


Q. Could this high rate of compre- 
hension be due to the fact that they 
were getting additional information 
about the material on your reading 
cards in the normal classrooms? 


MOYER: I don’t think so. The stu- 
dents in our program were only 
eighth graders. How much training 
in science, for example, or social 
studies, could they have received by 
eighth grade? Besides, although 
many of them were working on 
reading material at the college 
freshman level, they were achieving 
extremely high comprehension 
scores. 


Q. How have you been able to 
schedule a course like this into the 
normal school day? 


VACHIO: I didn’t like the way we did 
it. Neither did the children—in 
fact, they were more unhappy about 
it than I was. Their greatest objec- 
tion to the reading course was the 
fact that it meant they had to give 
up study room periods, art, music 
and gym. As a result of this disap- 
pointment, I think some of our 
bright youngsters did not improve 
their reading skills as much as they 
could have. 


NOBLE: Whenever this schedulingy 
problem comes up, most people ale 
ways think of letting study hall go¥ 
by the boards. Many of our chil 
dren, taking six or seven subjects a 
day, have very few study periods? 
left. But even if they had them to; 
spare, I don’t think it is a good prac-} 
tice to prevent students from doing! 
homework or pursuing research on 
their own during their study periods, 


Q. Could classroom teachers take ™ 
over if scheduling is a problem? 
After some brief in-service training, 
do you think they could handle the? 
lecture and the reading exercise parts * 
of the program? 


VACHIO: I imagine they could han- 

dle the cards, but not as efficiently 
as a trained reading specialist. Even 
these bright youngsters need work in 
phonic and other important skills. A 
subject matter teacher trying to help) 
them in this area would simply be? 
lost. . 
MOYER: We believe in_ specialists 
handling specialized jobs, not in 
making everyone a jack of all 
trades. Most of our seventh, eighth 
and ninth grade teachers have noth- 
ing approaching Mrs. Vachio’s read- 
ing background. If they were re- 
quired to handle our reading pro- 
gram, I’m not sure that we would} 
make too much progress. — 


Q. Does it seem to you that the per- 
son handling the reading develop- 
ment program will be working more 
closely with subject matter teachers 
in the future? 


NOBLE: Not in the seventh and 
eighth grades. But if we were to ex- 
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“Our Anchor Fence has eliminated many 
of our athletic program headaches. Nat- 
urally, with a strong fence and gates, 
we can prevent ‘gate crashing’ and keep 
equipment from being taken off the 
field. We can protect the turf and cinder 
track between games—cutting mainten- 
ance time. But more important, our 
Anchor Fence keeps youngsters from 
playinggin the stands, eliminating 
chances of injury. And during game 
time, the fence withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’ beautifully.” 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Cal. 


“|. withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’...’ 


Union High School Memorial Field, Union, New Jersey 


+] 


% 


Call your local Anchor office today 4/ 
for a talk with one of Anchor’s 4 |\ 
trained sales engineers. Write for “ 
free catalogue to: ANCHOR FENCE, 
6550 Eastern Ave., Balto. 24, Md. 











“° Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 
(Circle number 707 for more information) 
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San Francisco 
AASA Show 
Feb. 25-26-27-28 
Booth E16 & 18 
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St. Louis 
AASA Show 
March 11-12-13-14 
Booth H35 & 37 


Philadelphia 
AASA Show 
March 25-26-27-28 
Booth H9 & 11 


(Circle number 715 for more information) 


‘Q. Do you plan to make develop, 





tend this program into the high 
school, closer contact with class- 
room teachers might become neces- 
sary—particularly in advanced sci- 
ence, for example. 


Q. In what grade does a program 
such as this one have the most value 
for the student? 


MOYER: I’m most anxious, of course, 
to make it available to youngsters 
before they enter high school. Right, 
now, it seems to me that the eighth 
grade would be the ideal spot for it. 
But I think we would do well to fol- 
low up in high school later on, espe- 
cially before our students go on to 


college. 
& 


Q. Do you agree with Dr. Conant 
that a reading development pro- 
gram, to be successful, must be on a 
voluntary basis? 





MOYER: I think we would want to| 
make it a regular course offering,» 
something that all our students} 
would take at some point in their} 
secondary school years. You might} 
have a little difficulty with some stu- 
dents at first, but it wouldn’t last. In 
the brief time that we’ve been testing 
reading development in West 
Hempstead, parents have come out 
strongly in favor of what we are do, 
ing. Many think our reading pro, 
gram is one of the best things we 
have in the school. With that kind of 
support behind it, I don’t think ‘ 
reading program must be voluntary 
to be successful. i 


/ 


mental reading a part of the regula 
curriculum in the near future? 


MOYER: I would like to introduce i 
into the curriculum next Septem: 
ber. We have been getting a high 
rate of reading improvement among 





those students who participated 1 
our trial run experiment. This kin 
of improvement is something w 
should try to extend to all our stu! 
dents as soon as possible. 

We would still want to do some 
more experimenting with lower level 
students—particularly in fifth and 
sixth grade—to see what happens 
there. But I think developmental 
reading, along with our remedial ef4 
forts, is a very important part of our 
school program. In fact, we ar 
planning to set up a separate read 
ing department which will includ 
remedial and developmental readin 
personnel. End 
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Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 


ees ese & *& K+ HS 
Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 


strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16-mm. 
Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a warm, 
natural explanation of just what happens during menstrua- 
tion and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—bright new edition! Especially 
written and illustrated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager, newly revised. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide, 
Mother-Daughter Program and Product Demonstration Kit. 


KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


* 





no school should be without... 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 


More than Just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 


Kotex is Confidence. When you offer new Kotex 
napkins, you provide the feminine protection 

most girls prefer. That’s because every tapered 
Kotex napkin now has a new softer covering, 
pleated ends for a smoother fit and the Kimlon 
center for longer-lasting protection. 


*x* *k * * GLUIP ANDO MAL & & 2 OS 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Department Number SM-21, Neenah, Wisconsin 

[_] Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
the Kotex Educational Program 


[_] Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins, 


NAME 
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A simple way to handle : 


Teacher , 
Absence i 


Twenty seconds is all it takes for teachers to report they are sick in 5 
Phoenix, Ariz. As a result, the location and employment of substitutes | * 
has been speeded up. Here’s how the Phoenix system works. f 








By PATRICK LAUGHLIN 


Administrative Assistant 


= ms a Our teacher absence re- 
porting system is built around an 
automatic telephone answering serv- 


- who call in sick on any given day 


vice is to speed the location and em} 
ployment of substitutes for teache 


Phoenix, Ariz. . : ' : : . 
ice device. The apparatus itself is Here is how it works. 

quite simple. Though it has been : 

used in industry for years, many Absentee calls in A 


schoolmen may be unaware of how Every teacher in our district car 



































helpful it can be in their own dis- ries a yellow, wallet-sized card com |, 
tricts. taining precise instructions boy " 
The purpose of the recording de- how to report expected absenceg © 
ou 
' ~ »p 
PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT hn 
ca 
If you are unable to report for work, call CR 9-4125 > Youn ScnOoL § 
anytime during the day or night before you expect to 3. REASON FOR ABSENCE a 
be absent. IN NO CASE should an absence be reported r% THE SUBJECTS YOU TEACH pl 
later than 7:00 a.m. on the day of the absence. 5. LENGTH OF TIME YOU EXPECT TO BE ABSENT re 
When you make the call,the electronic secretary will * TIME OF YOUR FIRST CLASS PERIOD ar 
an ~ : ‘ 
ee See Se SUT ey: boa rola have 20 seconds to record your message. This on 
f time to give the above information so on 
THIS 1S THE TEACHER ABSENCE REPORTING SERVICE OF THE > eer 2 9 , 
PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOLS & PHOENIX COLLEGE SYSTEM maples came geese g If you have not completed 
CR 9-4125. YOUR STATEMENT WILL BE RECORDED AUTOMATI- ee ee eee Sere Soe Se ee 
CALLY. BEGIN AT THE END OF THE TONE SIGNAL, SPEAK ae te a yt yates Is completed, do not 
CLEARLY AND DISTINCTLY, GIVING ONLY THE INFORMATION a oe the 
ASKED FOR ON THE REVERSE SIDE, all 
— J a A te: 
tic 


Teachers in Phoenix Union high schools follow instructions on their wallet-sized cards (see above) when calling in sick 
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(see sample card). He is requested 
to call the district office at any time 
during the day or night before he 
expects to be absent. In no case 
should he call in later than 7:00 
a.m. on the day he expects to be ab- 


sent. 
The card is specific about call-in 


procedure. The teacher knows that 
he has just 20 seconds to give the 
six items of information outlined on 
the card: his name, his school, rea- 
son for absence, the subjects he 
teaches, length of time he expects to 
be absent and the time of his first 
class period. These items of infor- 
mation are recorded by the tele- 
phone answering device. 


Substitutes selected 


At 6:00 a.m. each morning, our 
assistant personnel manager plays 
back the recorded information. He 
learns which teachers, of what sub- 
jects, will be absent from which 
schools on that day. 

Armed with this information, he 
turns to a card index file of avail- 
able substitute teachers. From it, he 
selects the names of those he needs, 
calls them, and makes arrangements 
for them to work that day—or the 
total number of days indicated on 
the recorded absence report. 

The cross-indexed card file tells 
him what substitutes are available 
—(by subject), their addresses and 
their preferences for substitute as- 
signments. An individual’s prefer- 
ence is an important consideration 
in our selection of substitutes. The 
seven high schools and one junior 
college in our district are spread 
over an area of 150 square miles. 
As a result, a substitute’s proximity 
to a given school must be kept in 
mind when selecting him for an as- 
signment. 

Our new procedure has worked 
out very well, though some flaws 
have cropped up. Some teachers 
find it difficult to give all their “sick 
call” information in the space of 20 
seconds. In case they don’t com- 
plete their message in time, they are 
requested to call back. Most of them 
are getting the hang of limiting calls 
only to the six basic points outlined 
}0n the instruction card. 

Others have found talking into a 
dead silence a problem. But both of 
these drawbacks are minor. Gener- 
ally speaking, we have found our 
teacher absence system to be prac- 
tical and efficient. End 
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MAGAZINE LOADING—no more old- 
fashioned hand-threading... just 
drop on the exclusive Norelco tape 
magazine — it’s fumble-proof, jam- 
proof, takes just 2 seconds! 


ONLY FIVE CONTROLS—comparable 

machines use as many as 10 for all 
functions: dictating, playback, fast- 
forward, fast-rewind, quick-review, 
quick-erase and stop. 


TRUE FIDELITY SOUND—assured by 

the engineers of world famous 
Norelco hi-fi and electronic equip- 
ment; superior sound speeds typing, 
makes transcribing a snap! 


EASY PORTABILITY — only 8 pounds 
4 .. travels anywhere... fits any- 
where... for your office, home, or car 
—wherever and whenever it is most 
convenient for you. 


PERMANENT MAGNETIC TAPE—eco- 

nomical...no replacement costs! 
Always ready for instant review—or 
erase at the touch of a button and 
re-use whenever you wish. 


AUTOMATIC END-OF-TAPE BUZZER 

—automatic signal tells you when 
you’ve reached the end of your tape; 
saves time by preventing you from 
continuing to dictate when reel is 
complete. 


INSTANTANEOUS TELEPHONE-REC- 

ORD SWITCH — permits immediate 
switching from dictating to tele- 
phone-call recording; another 
Norelco ‘extra’ feature at no extra 
cost! 


MODERN DECORATOR STYLING— 

handsome two-tone green trim- 
med with maroon; designed to per- 
mit the Norelco ‘75’ to blend with any 
decor, modern or traditional. 


--.and only $189.50 (plus tax) com- 
plete with loaded magazine, log pad 
and dust cover, plus your choice of 
either dictating accessories (micro- 
phone/speaker), or Transcribing Ac- 
cessories (stethoscope-headset with 
foot control or stethoscope headset 
with typewriter control; the latter at 
slight additional cost.) 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y, 


Gentlemen: 


Yes, 1 age interested in fiading out how the Norelco °75’ dictating/trasserib. 
ing machine can -_ make my office dictation and transcribing bing 30% simpler 


and more 
Kindly send additional literature 
H Presse Please arrange a free demonstr: 


ation, in my office . . . without obligation 





ALL 


the features you need... 


ONLY 


the features you need... 
... 1S 

as simple 

as that... 





NEW, 
MAGAZINE 
LOADING 


orelco 10. 


Dictating/Transcribing Machine 
Now Available From Your Dealer 














on or about (date). , at ie 
Company. . 
Address_ 
Cny. Zone. State 
_ Attention of. Title 





in Canada, the Norelco ‘75’ is known as the ‘Philips’ dictating machine 
is distributed by Philips I Industries, Lid, 116 Vanderhoot Ave, Toronto, Oat 
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Above: Lynnwood Jr. High School, Lynnwood, Wash. Architect, William Arild Johnson. 


Below: North Mason Jr. High School, Belfair, Wash. Architect, William Arild Johnson. 
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WProgress draws a new blueprint for 












better schools. 


mAmerica’s urgent need for new schools has engendered 
@exciting new ways to build them . . . faster and at 
“Jlower cost. For more and more architects and school 
“Bboards, wood best meets these construction require- 
~ Mments and, at the same time, creates an incomparable 
waenvironment for learning. 


No other material offers such challenging flexibility of 
design . . . such exterior compatibility with any com- 
munity setting . . . such interior warmth and friendliness 
for both students and teachers . . . such low initial and 


Live, Work, Build B 
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..of WOOD 


annual outlay per pupil. Today’s one-story schools of 
wood provide simple, efficient classroom arrangements, 
spacious gymnasiums and auditoriums under soaring 
laminated arches, quieter libraries, cafeterias, and cor- 
ridors where wood absorbs excessive sound. 


Every new wood school adds further evidence: the 
more wood you use in a school, the more good school 
you build for each tax dollar. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
of “Blueprint for Better Schools,” 
a helpful new booklet on school 
construction. Illustrated contents 
include variations on 3 basic plans, 
designed to make best use of wood. 
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carpets in yours 
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1 How about 














Here’s what schoolmen in Newtonville, N. Y., have learned about 


carpeted schools after a two-year test in the senior high wing of 


Shaker High School. 
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=a@8 “The idea of putting 
carpets in schools may do violence 
to some social mores—such as the 
idea that carpets and wealth go 
hand in hand—but from what we’ve 
seen at several schools, carpets are 
not only practical, they’re econom- 
ical, too.” 

So stated Harold Gores,’ presi- 
dent of Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, in a recent interview with 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors. (See 
“What's new and good in school- 
house design,” SM, Oct. ’60). 

In Newtonville, N. Y., a two- 
year controlled experiment was un- 
dertaken to learn how carpeting 
would affect the appearance, costs 
and decorum of a school building. 

When Newtonville’s Shaker High 


School was under construction, the 
American Carpet Institute proposed 
to underwrite a carpeting experi- 
ment. The school was chosen be- 
cause it contained two _ identical 
wings, one for the high school, the 
other for the junior high. 

In September, 1958, when the 
building opened, high schoolers 
found their classrooms, corridors 


and other academic areas covered } 


by 25,000 square feet of commer- 
mercial carpeting, the type used by 
hotels and office buildings. Junior 
high school students entered a more 
conventional building, with asphalt 
tile covering the floor. 

After two years of operation, here 
are some of the results of the test: 

Noise. Tests by two experts 
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Library 


Carpeted floor adds to air of quiet, 
homelike comfort in Shaker High 
School library. Note student in 
foreground seated on floor and two 
others at table with shoes off, 
curling toes in soft floor covering. 


Lockers 











Senior high and junior high wings are 
exactly the same except for carpeting. 
Yet junior high teachers complain of 
extremely distracting hallway noises; 
senior high staff doesn’t notice them. 


Students in carpeted general education labo- 
Multi- ratory are undisturbed by banging of lockers 
in corridor open to multi-purpose room. Such 
noise is unavoidable, but carpeting in room 
and corridor seems to absorb the sound. 


Purpose 
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When high school yearbook’s staff finds office too 
packed, it moves out into carpeted hallway to plan 
layouts on floor. This office—and all others in high 
school—is also carpeted. 


Wako 





High school’s teachers, who stand during instruction, 
report carpets are easier on legs and feet. Furniture, 
while movable, stays put more easily, reducing move- 
ment and noise during class. 





showed that carpeting had cut the 
noise level in classrooms by better 
than 50%. Teachers, students and 
administrators noticed the difference 
and commented on it. 

Maintenance. Vacuuming the car- 
pets, a time study showed, took an 
average of 34 minutes daily for 
1,000 square feet. The same area 
of asphalt tile was cleaned in 64,5 
minutes. Carpets did, however, need 
a special cleaning once every two 
years. Stains were easily removed 
if noticed in time and, after two 
years of use, there was only one 
part of the rug showing wear. This 
was at a spot where students, com- 
ing up a flight of stairs, pivoted to 
go towards their classrooms and 
lockers. Altogether, six square feet 
of carpeting will have to be replaced 
every three years or so. 

Costs. The total annual cost for 
maintaining 1,000 feet of carpeted 
floor area was $176.61, including 
allowances for bi-annual shampoos, 
One thousand square feet of asphalt 
tile were maintained at an annual 
cost of $350.75, almost twice as 
much as that spent on the carpeting. 
The carpeting was, of course, more 
expensive to install initially. 

Hazards. Two objections to car- 
pets were brought up immediately. 
First, a shredded carpet could lead 
to accidents, especially if a person’s 
heel were to catch. But the two-year 
test revealed just one point of wear 
that might, in another year, present 
a hazard. This piece of carpeting 
will be replaced. A second question, 
the possibility of fire spreading on 
the carpet, was ruled out also. Tests 
showed that the carpet would not 
burn at all and was a poor con- 
ductor of flame. 

But perhaps the most important 
advantage Shaker Heights - staff 
members have seen in the carpeting 
experiment concerns the attitudes the 
students have developed toward their 
school (see pictures). “They seem 
to think of it as an extension of 


home,” commented Principal Mil- | 


lard J. Smith. “The carpeting has 
set the tone of our school. Students 
are quieter, better behaved and more 
respectful. They feel at home. The 
result, we think, has been a far better 
atmosphere throughout the school 
building.” End 
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Send coupon for Armco Building FACTS 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
4471 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send color catalog on new Armco Steel Buildings. We are 
considering the following school construction: 
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Manage student lunch funds 


Collection of lunch money by teachers often results in poor ac- 
counting and loss of instruction time. Here’s how one school elimi- 
nated both problems by revising collection procedures. 


= = s Teachers at Minneha 
Junior High School, Wichita, Kan., 
have about 20 extra teaching min- 
utes every school day, thanks to an 
efficient system of collecting stu- 
dent lunch money. 

“We serve about 575 students 
daily in our lunch rooms,” says 
Principal George T. Wood. “It used 
to be the responsibility of each 
teacher to collect her students’ lunch 
money daily. She receipted each 
amount and kept a record for every 
student. Then she turned it in to the 
office and in turn was given her 
receipt. 

“About $23,000 a year was han- 
died in this fashion,” he says, “but 
not all of it was handled well. The 
system, besides wasting class time, 
resulted in incorrect receipts, lost 
money, complaints from parents 
and, in general, headaches for the 
teachers and the school.” 

To eliminate some of these prob- 
lems, a new system was implement- 
ed three years ago. It has been so 
successful that Wood estimates a 
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Here’s a better 


way to 


savings of nearly two hours per 
week per teacher. Several other 
schools in the district have now 
adopted the same system. 

Here’s how it works: 

At the beginning of the school 
year, every student’s name and that 
of his homeroom teacher is typed by 


according to room. 


office clerks on small envelopes. 
These are alphabetized and filed 


No money for teacher 


All lunch money, from parents or 
students, is collected by clerks and 
receipted in the office. The funds are 
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Issued to. 


‘MINNEHA SCHOOL LUNCH 
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versatile and portable for every staging need ... 


@QOO STAGES AND RISERS - 









Model 4000 Stage or Band Stand —96” 
x 48” or 96” x 72”; available in 8”, 16”, 
: 24”, and 32” heights. ; 

One person can set up an entire stage for any need in 


minutes. Three basic SICO units—Stages, Chair Risers, 
Choral Risers—can be used singly or in any combina- 
tion for countless staging requirements. Interchangeable 
and interlocking, these units can be set up in straight 
or semi-circular arrangement. SICO staging is designed 
to provide schools functional, efficient service; con- 
structed to last a lifetime. 


Portable—fold them up, roll them away. Units are designed for one man 
handling. 4” casters lower automatically with folding, re- 
slopes. tract automatically with opening. Has exclusive SICO easy- 


ee oe. Model 4100 Chair Riser—96" x 33"; 
Decking—quiet, durable, beautiful. Vinyl asbestos tiling—retains its available in 8”, 16”, 24”, and 32” heights. 
beauty longer than any other material. Easy-to-clean; mop 


it when you mop the floor. Assures quiet, sure-footed walking. 


nts or Sturdy—one-piece structural steel frame. 14 gauge structural steel, 

d unitized (all electric arc welded) frame gives solid one-piece 
cS an rigidity. Steel is zinc lustron plated—front and back are 
ds af€} free of crossbars for easy floor cleaning without moving units. 


Complete accessories available. Front and side panels for complete 
enclosures; interlocking triangular inserts and tapered units 
for semi-circular arrangements; platform steps or ramps; 
1 guard rails; chair stops. 


add extra height and versatility with SICO SCAFFOLDING 
SICO Scaffolds are as solid and safe as the basic staging unit. 
You can raise any unit to any desired height (in multiples 
of 8”). Quick and easy to install, SICO Scaffolds can be stored 
right on the folded unit, ready for use next time you need them. 





Model 4200 Choral Riser—96” long in 3- 
rise unit; each rise platform 18” wide; 
8”, 16”, and 24” high. 








Makers of fine multi-purpose room equipment 


For complete information on SICO 
Stages, Risers, and Scaffolding, (or on 
the entire line of SICO school equip- 
ment), write 


SICO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 501 
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HOBARTS new 


30-QOT. sic: 


CUSTOMER- 
DESIGNED 

with 
CONVENIENCE 
CONTROLS 





ONLY HOBART 
OFFERS ALL 
THESE FEATURES: 


x Positive drive 
x Positive speeds 
* Positive Hobart planetary action 


* Clean-lined...completely sealed 
for utmost sanitation 


From Hobart motor to bowl, this all-new mixer has been 
compactly designed to give you more efficient, easier oper- 
ation. Exclusive ventilation system (no louvers or vent 
openings) keeps the % h.p. Hobart built motor cool 
while locking out dirt and ingredient dust. Feather-touch, 
spring-counterbalanced bowl lift, locks firmly and auto- 
matically in operating position. All controls centralized. 
Optional equipment includes timed mixing control, 
thermal overload and low-voltage protector, magnetic- 
type starter; also full line of attachments. The Hobart 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. 309, Troy, Ohio. 


Nationwide Factory-Trained Sales and Service... 
over 200 offices 


tHHobeourt macuines 


A Complete Line by the World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Kitchen, Bakery and Dishwashing Machines 








Optional equipment: bowl truck (left); convenient tray support 
for use with vegetable slicer, meat and food chopper, or juicer attachments. 


BETTER BUY MIXERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 
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counted and balanced with a re- 
ceipt book daily, and entries in the 
book are duplicated on the back of 
each student’s envelope. 

A wallet-sized card, with space 
for 10 punches, is issued for each 
student. When payment is made, 
the card is marked “paid.” (See il- 
lustration page 74.) If it is a long- 
term payment, additional cards are 
marked “paid” and kept in the en- 
velope for future use. If less than 10 
lunches are paid for, only that num- 
ber of payments is marked on the 
current card. 

These current cards are kept at the 
Office in specially constructed wood 
boxes, labeled with the teacher’s 
name and room number. The boxes 
are delivered to the teacher just be- 
fore lunch, when she quickly dis- 
tributes the alphabetized cards to 
students. She carries the box to the 
cafeteria when lunch begins. As 
each student enters, his card is col- 
lected, punched and placed in the 
box by a clerk. 

When the 10th punch is used, the 
card is placed on end in the box. 
Boxes are returned to the office after 
lunch; used cards are put in the stu- 
dent’s envelope and replaced in the 
box by one of the “paid” cards. If 
payment has not yet been made, a 
card marked “charge” is placed in 
the box. 


More time for class 


“All of our teachers are enthusi- 
astic over this system. The time they 
used to spend keeping records,” 
Wood says, “is now utilized planning 
lessons and student activities. Each 
teacher was keeping records differ- 
ently, and parents were often con- 
fused and upset trying to determine 
what had and had not been paid, es- 
pecially when there was more than 
one child involved. Now payments 
are made directly at the office for 
one or more children and for any 
period desired.” 

By cross-checking the used cards, 
the back of the envelope and the re- 
ceipt book, Wood explains, it is 
easy to determine how many lunches 
have been eaten and how the bal- 
ance of payments stands. 

Any school could implement this 
system at surprisingly low cost, he 
says. “Our only expense was mate- 
rial for the wooden files and boxes, 
and the printing of lunch tickets. 
We are not using student help and 
we added no office personnel.” End 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: In none of your articles has any mention been made of the 
growth of snack bars in school food service programs. Would you care to 


comment on this growing trend? 


ws We do not oppose snack bars as 
such. We do oppose their abuse. We 
think that the growth of snack bars 
in schools has been generally attrib- 
utable to the lack of coordination 
between various departments, a lack 
of clear philosophy as to what the 
school lunch program is intended to 
do, a lack of proper planning in 
school food service and layout, and 
a lack of courage to insist upon 
closed campuses so that a program 
of nutrition can be carried out. 

Some 10 years ago, we made an 
analysis of the food service program 
for the Los Angeles school system. 
We found that almost 60% of the 
sales in secondary schools were be- 
ing made from snack bars. Subse- 
quently, we found the same situa- 
tion in many ‘other school districts. 

We were curious about why this 
type of food was preferred to the 
standard plate lunch. We found 
there were three reasons for it: 

1. The percentage of participa- 
tion of children in the elementary 
schools’ “A” lunch program was ex- 
tremely low, which meant that, on 
entering secondary school, they did 
not have the background of good nu- 
tritious plate lunches. 

2. The standard cafeteria line 
did not move the students fast 
enough, with the result that they 
were practically forced into the 
snack bar. 


3. The snack bar was profitable. 

One of the best examples of a 
successful and intelligent food serv- 
ice program is in Omaha, Neb. All 
schools have closed campuses. Par- 
ticipation in the school lunch pro- 
gram is over 75%. In the elemen- 
tary schools, there is no choice and, 
in consequence, when the child goes 
to secondary school, the meal pat- 
tern has been established. 

In the secondary schools, there are 
plate lunches for 30 cents, for 35 
cents and for 40 cents. It is also pos- 
sible to purchase supplemental foods 
such as cookies, milk shakes, pie, 
etc., but only in conjunction with a 
plate lunch. Cashiers will not permit 
a student to enter the dining room 
unless a balanced meal has been 
purchased. Menu planning and nu- 
trition are part of the school training 
and this program is implemented in 
the lunchroom. In this case the 
board, the superintendent, the fac- 
ulty and the cafeteria director are 
working together as a team for the 
welfare of the children. 

In areas where large participa- 
tion is the result of good nutrition 
programs in the classrooms, snack 
bars are not popular. In some cases, 
the service area of the cafeteria has 
been changed to the scramble sys- 
tem, or some other method of quick 
service, and the necessity for the 
snack bar has declined. 


QUESTION: Are central kitchens always successful? 


w What works in one area of the 
country might not work in another. 
When central kitchens are needed 


and intelligently planned, they never 
fail, but we do not find that they are 
always desirable. 
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About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 












specity 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 







easy mounting on 
wood, 


or 


masonry with the 
BOSTON mountine kit 





guaranteed quality 


Boston Pencil Sharpeners are made 
to meet today’s high standards for 
schools. There’s a Boston model for 
every need. 

Boston’s strong, all-metal construc- 
tion provides longer service with 
less maintenance. And all sharpener 
bases are guaranteed not to break. 


MEOIUM 
BLUNT FINE 


Write today for information and prices. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO.. CAMDEN 1. N 
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terms, we explain what we’re doing, 
how it works, what it involves. This 
politicking is absolutely the finest 
way to get a message to the public. 


Q. Dr. Finley, earlier you said that 
if a district knows there is going to 
be a bond vote, it should make 
preparations two years in advance. 
Isn’t this rather early? 

A. Not at all. In fact, I think we 
should have started earlier. 


Q. Why? What could be done in 
these early stages to promote a bond 
issue? 


Mixers— 15, 20, 30; 60 and 80 quart. Peelers— 20, 30 and SO Ibs. per min. 


A. Meeting people. This is the most 
valuable way to get people to un- 
derstand education. Once they un- 
derstand school officials, their pol- 
icies and ideas, they find it easier to 
support education financially. 

We had informal conferences, to 
which the public was invited, at the 
schools. Or I'd go to them. We'd 
discuss their problems, or bus sched- 
ules, or the ungraded primary. Dur- 
ing the summer months we averaged 
about 15 visitors every morning, just 
sitting around and talking education. 
You’d be surprised how this has pro- 
moted education in our community. 

One thing we did in the early 
stages was to organize a committee 
of lay people to study our science 
program. We asked 37 businessmen 
or scientists living in the area to 
look at the schools, and we ques- 
tioned them: “Does this make sense 
to you as a businessman or scientist? 
What would you do?” We agreed 
with most of their ideas, disagreed 
with others. But we came out with a 
better science program than we ever 
had before, and gained community 
support in the process. 


Q. You feel that the responsibility 
for education does not lie entirely 
with school officials? 


A. Right. The point is this: Just 
ep 2 een eS oe oe come coe rouNE coy because you're an educator doesn’t 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. DEPT. 114-A mean you know everything about 


education. I get so disturbed when 
1844 South Laramie Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. , some of these fuddy-duddies in edu- 
() Have a Blakeslee Representative call | 


cation think to themselves, “‘This is 
Send literature on: [] Mixers [[] Peelers | my own little bailiwick. [ll run it 
(1) Dishwashers 4 | without anyone’s help.” These peo- 



































No. persons you serve per meal 





| 
Nate Uehins eddie sciedndoccasese : | ple a not only digging their ge 
eee | graves, they’re digging the grave of 
ETE ay a A Da | education. They forget where their 
revenue and the source of their own 
product come from. End 
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New Honeywell electronic security system protects 
an entire school district at low cost! 


Now your school can be protected against vandalism and intrusion 
when the building is unoccupied. This new low-cost, foolproof se- 
curity system surrounds your doors and windows with an invisible 
electronic fence. When the magnetic field is entered, an alarm is trans- 
mitted. Optional alarm signals are available for the point of intrusion, 
at a remote station in the school, and at the local police station. 


The average cost of the system per school runs under $1000 in- 
stalled. The system can be applied to a single school or a group of 
schools. In addition, the system can include automatic fire detectors 
that can sound an alarm at the local fire station within seconds after 
a fire breaks out. For further information on the Honeywell Security 
System, call your local Honeywell office. Or, fill ouc and return the 
coupon at right. Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 
Foti Covtol 


Since 186865 








MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. SM-2-33 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please rush me literature on your new School- 
wide Security System. 


a ee 
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Junior college 


continued from page 42 





ing” students, taking just a few aca- 
demic, or non-academic, courses. Its 
position as a vital institution in the 
county has been well proved, and 
over the years it has become a true 
cultural center for all the people of 
Washington County. 


Look at the record 

A report by the faculty and staff 
of the junior college highlights 
some of its purposes and accom- 
plishments: 


1. During the past decade, one- 
third of the college-going high 
school graduates of the county high 
schools have matriculated at Hag- 
erstown (now it’s 40%). 


2. In addition to this number are 
those returning from military serv- 
ice, those who have spent a semester 
or more at another college and 
those who have been employed 
since graduation from high school. 


3. Local control enables the col- 
lege to maintain a liberal policy of 
admissions wherein students may be 
considered on an individual basis. 


4. In adopting its program to 
meet local needs, the college pro- 
vides a flexible schedule of day and 
evening classes which enables the 
individual who works to pursue his 
studies on a part-time basis. 


5. Terminal and adult educa- 
tion programs which are not usually 
a function of the university—are 
offered. 


6. Wide participation by local 
groups, working with the advisory 
council of the college and the board 
of trustees, has enabled the junior 
college to adapt its program to the 
needs of the community. 

7. The major emphasis of the 
junior college program is centered 
upon good teaching (not faculty 
research). 

8. Small classes make possible 
individual appraisal of student po- 
tential and needs. They contribute 
to a favorable relationship between 
students and faculty members. 


Objectives and curriculums 

In establishing a curriculum to 
implement its objectives, the college 
sets forth the following basic prin- 
ciples as to what it should provide: 
= An opportunity for students in 
this community to pursue the first 


THE 4-POINT PROGRAM OF 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 





Because the community college has a much wider latitude in the 
development of its program, it may respond directly to needs of 
youth and older citizens in the community in which it exists. It is not 
limited by the usual college and university requirements of certain 
courses or degrees. It is directly established by the people, for the 
people it is to serve; and it may provide a wide variety of educa- 
tional offerings, including associate degrees, as well as single courses, 
to meet the specific needs of young people and adults. Courses in 
such a wide range of endeavors as agriculture, foreign language, or 








child care may be sponsored by the community, offering opportunities 
in these fields without regard for previous training or academic pre- 
requisites. This is a fundamental reason for calling this two year 
institution a “community college” rather than a “junior college.” 


two years of college study while 
living at home at minimum finan- 
cial expense. 


@ A number of two-year curricu- 
lums which will enable the student 
to transfer to other institutions of 
higher education. 


@ Several terminal programs, based 
on the expressed needs of the 
community, which should increase 
the student’s technical skills and 
knowledge, and thereby make him 
a more valuable employee. . 

@ A variety of courses for adults in 
the community who desire addi- 
tional education and training to 





meet vocational and leisure time 
needs and interests. 


™ General education offerings 
which will broaden the background, 
knowledge and perspective of the 
student whether he continues his 
formal education or seeks employ- 
ment. 


Who goes to college? 


Washington County reflects the 
country’s total population insofar as 
ability to succeed in college can be 
measured. Tests reveal that at least 
30% of the county’s high school 
graduates have the mental capacity 
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\ Farmdale Elementary School, Landisville, Pa. Architects: Coleman & Coleman. 
\ Glazier: Earl V. Schaffer. General Contractor: Rice & Weidman, Lancaster, Pas 


put COOLITE THERE TO STOP HEAT AND GLARE 








Coolite Glass Installed In Center 
Sash Filters Harmful Qualities of 
“Raw Sunlight” 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass, 
installed in the two center lights of this school day- 
lighting wall keeps unwanted factors in “raw sunlight” 
on the absent list . . . floods classroom with softened, 
delicately tinted natural illumination .. . helps, protect 
precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue, strain. 
Coolite helps keep classrooms cooler, too, since it ab- 





When you build or remodel your school buildings, 
take advantage of Mississippi's school daylighting 
knowledge which is supplemented by continuing re- 
search in a specially designed school room erected 
on factory grounds. Mississippi has a school-tested 
pattern for every requirement in line with your school 
building budget. Mississippi technicians recommend 
these outstanding patterns for school use: Coolite for 
maximum comfort; Pentecor, for maximum light dis- 
tribution; Hylite, for maximum light transmission; Pol- 
ished Misco Wire Glass, for maximum beauty with 
protection. 








sorbs over half of solar heat. Classrooms are bright 
as all outdoors, seem larger, friendlier... and Coolite- 


controlled light helps students feel and see better. Write 


“Better Daylighting For Schools.“ 


s\% ¢ 
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NEW YORK e 


St. Louis 7, Missouri 


CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Dept. 17 today for free booklet, 
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THE HAGERSTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Present Program 


The present program is presented under the several basic curriculums including: 


Arts and sciences 
Business administration 
Communications 
Education 

Agricultural sciences 


Accounting and business 
Secretarial studies 
Engineering 
Pre-medicine 
Pre-dentistry 


Pre-pharmacy 

Pre-law 

Engineering technicians 
School of nursing 


The diversity of courses offered is great. During the present year, the following courses were taught: 


ART 


Art appreciation 


BIOLOGY 

Principles of biology 

General zoology 

Botany 

Vertebrate embryology 

Human anatomy and physiology 
Microbiology 


BUSINESS 

Elementary accounting 

Introductory typewriting 

Introductory shorthand 

Intermediate accounting 

Advanced typewriting 

Advanced stenography 

Business organization and management 


CHEMISTRY 


General inorganic chemistry 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Fundamentals of television production 
Television production laboratory 
HISTORY 

European history 


American history 
Civil War 
LANGUAGES 
Elementary French 
Intermediate French 
Elementary German 
Intermediate German 
Elementary Spanish 
Intermediate Spanish 


In process of development 


Technical electronics; Fine arts; Commerce; Life 
sciences; Physical sciences; Educational televi- 
sion; Advanced technical training in junior 
engineering, electronics, drafting; Trade train- 
ing in auto mechanics, carpentry, masonry, 
electronics, blueprint reading 


MATHEMATICS 
Review algebra 
Review geometry 
College algebra 
Plane trigonometry 
Analytic geometry 
Elementary calculus 
Calculus 

General mathematics 
Mathematics of investment 
Business mathematics 


MUSIC 


Music appreciation 


PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction to philosophy 
Introduction to political philosophy 


ECONOMICS 
Economic history 
Principles & problems of economics 


ENGINEERING 
Engineering drawing 
Architectural drawing 
Introduction to engineering 
Descriptive geometry 

Advanced drawing 

Advanced engineering drawing 
Surveying 


ENGLISH 

Composition ard literature 
Review of English grammar 
Public speaking 

Business English 

World literature 


Program of Adult Education 


English literature 
Shakespeare 
Advanced composition 


GEOGRAPHY 


Elements of geography 
Economic geography 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION & 

HEALTH 

Physical education 

Health 

Optional physical activities 
Bowling 
Swimming 

Sports officiating 

Intramural athletics 

Practice for teams 


PHYSICS 


General physics 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


American government 
State and local government 


PSYCHOLOGY 
General psychology 


Applied psychology 
RELIGION 


Old Testament 
New Testament 


SOCIOLOGY 
General sociology 
Principles of sociology 


Many courses are offered non-matriculated students on a single twelve-week 
basis. During the second semester of the 1959-60 college year, the following sub- 
jects were offered in the Adult Education Division. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
Beginning shorthand I, Il 
Advanced typing, Beginning typing 
Bookkeeping 

Business English 


HOMEMAKING 


Sewing for beginners, for advanced 
Sewing (job training) 


students 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Auto driving (automatic shift only) 
Basic school subjects (English, science, math. 
in review for equivalence examination) 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Basic electronics Il, Advanced electronics Il 
Mechanical drawing 

Welding 

Electric and acetylene 

Woodworking 
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to pursue a regular four-year aca- 
demic college education leading to 
the bachelor’s degree. 

There is another large group of 
students with normal mental ability 
—some 50% of the high school 
graduates—who would profit from 
some form of post-high school edu- 
cation including, in some cases, a 
four-year course. It is in this group 
that the greatest potential will be 
found for terminal education pro- 
grams and for programs leading to 
the development of technical or vo- 
cational skills. It is interesting to note 
that, at present, about half of the 
enrollment is drawn from this cen- 
tral group. The other half normally 
would be expected to continue 
for four years of college as transfer 
students. It may be assumed that at 
least 30% of the high school gradu- 
ates will benefit by a four-year col- 
lege education and an additional 20 
to 30% will benefit by some educa- 
tion beyond high school. 

Since 1952, the percentage of 
local graduates going on to all col- 
leges has risen from 15 to 21%. 
When the expanded program de- 
velops to its full potential in meet- 
ing the needs of all the county’s 
youth, it is expected that 55% of 
the graduates of high school can 
benefit from the program. If 15% 
go on to other colleges, then 40% 
will have to be accommodated in 
the local college, and the enroll- 
ment will rise to well over 600 stu- 
dents. 


Ages of students 

The table on this page gives the 
distribution of ages and students at- 
tending the Hagerstown College. 
This tabulation indicates that 55% 
of the students in the college are be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age, nor- 
mally a direct movement from high 
school to college. The older stu- 
dents, in most cases, are those at- 
tending on a part-time basis, re- 
turning to college after work ex- 
perience, or on-the-job education. 


Future enrollments 

Where is Hagerstown going? 
Many factors will determine future 
enrollments in the junior college. 
Among these are: 

1. The number of students grad- 
uating from high school. If this fac- 
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tor grows, so will the number who 
want further education. 


2. The holding power of the 
high school, which influences the 
potential number of _ graduates. 
(There is substantial evidence that 
the presence of a 13th and 14th 
grade leads to higher aspirations. 
College is possible—economically 
and without an outstanding high 
school record.) 


3. The proximity of the college 
campus to the homes of the stu- 
dents. 


4. The mental ability of the 
candidates. 


5. The offerings in the college 
include transfer programs, voca- 
tional and terminal education, adult 
education, and trade education. 
The extent that all of these pro- 
grams meet the needs of the high 
school graduates will bear heavily on 
future interest in the college’s facili- 
ties. 


6. The cost of attending the 
junior college. 


7. The competition from other 
institutions of higher education in 
the area. 


8. The increasing demands for 
education beyond high school as a 
means of entrance into many occu- 
pational groups. 


9. The increasing attention to 
specific needs of individuals through 
the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram of the college. 


Action in your community 


The Hagerstown college is a 
typical example of how a modest, 
locally-oriented effort can produce 
spectacular results. It differs, in 
that respect, from the superb junior 
college movement in California 
where the state government has been 
the motivating force. It has been 
used as an example here, not be- 
cause it is the best community col- 
lege in the nation, but because it is 
the product of local desire and local 
effort to meet the challenge of 20th 
century education. End 


NOTE: in the next several issues of 
School Management we will present 
articles covering the step-by-step de- 
tails of how to start and to build 
community colleges. 








DISTRIBUTION OF a 
STUDENTS’ AGES 


Hagerstown Junior College 


AGE NUMBER 
17 10 
18 94 
19 47 
20 25 
21 15 

(191) 
22 9 
23 21 
24 22 
25 28 
26 17 
(97) 
27 10 
28 "1 
29 7 
30 4 
31 3 
(35) 
32 4 
33 4 
34 1 
37 3 
38 3 
39 4 
(19) 
40 1 
43 1 
45 1 
48 1 
(4) 
50 . 
51 1 
52 1 
(4) 
Total 350 


Total 17-21 — 191: 
Percent of Total — 55.0 
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an electric, 
paste ink, 


silk screen 
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for only ff 
$345°? 
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Try to find a mimeograph buy that com- 
pares with the amazing BOHN REX-ROTARY 
M-4. Its unique advantages give you per- 
formance and results you get only from 
mimeographs costing at least $200 MORE. 
It is the first really clean mimeograph. 
Ends pouring liquid ink from messy cans; 
dirty hands, clothes . . . New Paste ink, 
twin-cylinder, silk screen system, designed 
like a printing press, guarantees cleanest, 
sharpest copies. Prints drawings, photos 
and type from electronic stencils. So 
simple even untrained operators 
ae Can now produce 
"professional 
copies. 








Let us show you how versatile, clean, and 
inexpensive mimeographing can be. Mail 
this coupon today for your free Bohn 
School Portfolio of the newest mimeograph 
techniques and applications. 


fill out this 
coupon today. 


s Bohn Duplicator Company 
444 Park Avenue South, Dept. J-3 
~ New York 16, New York 
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continued from page 8 


book provides information on sewing 
and handling fiber glass curtain and 
drapery fabrics, covers all facets of 
window decor, and contains sugges- 
tions for drapery treatments for a va- 
riety of window styles and groups. 
Also included is a list of fabric facts, a 
how-to section on measuring for cus- 
tom and ready-made curtains, and il- 
lustrations of the types of drapery 
hardware available, with instructions 
for installation. The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. is distributing the book. 


For a free copy of this handbook, circle num- 
ber 827 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Student projects. Eighteen welding 
projects, designed for students in vo- 
cational classes, are included in a 27- 
page booklet published by the Linde 
Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp. 
Each project is illustrated and has a 
schematic drawing which accompanies 
the list of necessary materials. Step-by- 
step assembly instructions are provid- 
ed. 


For a free copy of “Practical Welding Projects 
for School and Shop,” circle number 801 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Floor maintenance. “Your Guide to 
More Beautiful Floors,” a booklet by 
the J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co. discusses 
in full the proper procedures for 
maintenance of every type of floor 
covering. The booklet tells what to do 
with old floors, how to keep up ap- 
pearances of new floors, and what 
must be done in the way of regular 
upkeep. These types of floor covering 
are discussed: vinyl, vinyl asbestos, 
rubber, linoleum, asphalt tile, terrazzo, 
concrete, cork, marble, conductive, 
wood, magnesite, and tile. 


For a free copy of this floor maintenance guide, 
circle number 810 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Audio-visual catalog. This 1961 cata- 
log is a comprehensive list of current- 
ly available recordings and filmstrips 
which can be used in junior and senior 
high schools. The catalog is pub- 
lished by the Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice. All listings are arranged by sub- 
ject area, and are accompanied by 
brief descriptions, prices and interest 
level. Some typical sections are mu- 
sic, social studies, language arts and 
foreign languages. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
821 on the Reader Service Card. 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Library reading tables 


Solid birch construction with maple 
finish and formica top are construction 
features of a series of library reading 
tables manufactured by Kenney Bros., 
Inc. 

The tables are made 


in various 





heights from 20 to 30 inches. They are 
48 inches in diameter. Matching chairs 
are also available. 


For more information, circle number 879 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Prefabricated classrooms 


The Midway Sales Corp. is offering 
a pre-built classroom designed for ei- 
ther temporary or permanent use. 
These units, available in a variety of 
sizes, are insulated and fully wired for 
accommodation of audio-visual aids. 
Windows provide ventilation, but spe- 
cial ports which receive air condition- 
ers are available. 


The classrooms are constructed on 
a wood frame, and have baked enam- 
el-aluminum siding. 


For more information, circle number 840 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Inexpensive teaching machine 


An inexpensive teaching machine 
with accompanying instructional ma- 
terial is being sold by Grolier, Inc. 

The machine is a manually oper- 
ated desk model which requires a 
written response from the student. The 
pupil writes his answer onto the pro- 
grammed material through a slot in a 
plastic sheet over the question. With 
his eraser, which is inserted through 
another slot in the plastic, he advances 
the question and finds the correct an- 
swer revealed. 

Various programs in mathematics, 
languages and sciences are available. 

Grolier is also marketing pro- 



























1908-1961 

53 YEARS OF 

LEADERSHIP No. K-3 TABLE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


40% DISCOUNT 


TO CHURCHES AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
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Foip-Kin G 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 













FREE-1961 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 
40% — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and alj organizations. Our new MONROE 
1961 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


“THE MONROE COMPANY 





106 Church St. KQUE7:) Gale | 
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Wood, and Portable Steel Bleachers and in 
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UNGUARDED KEYS! 


AN OPEN 
INVITATION 
TO 





Today’s high cost of 
school property, equip- 
ment, and supplies, repre- 
sents an investment that 
must be protected! 
You get that protection with 
TELKEE—the modern key con- 
trol system designed for com- 
plete security plus convenience! 
TELKEE files your keys—mak- 
ing them accessible to authorized 
personnel only! 
TELKEE indexes your keys— 
making them accessible fast 
—without wasting time to look 
for them! 
Used by schools and in- 
stitutions of all types and 
sizes, there’s a TELKEE 
system just right for 
your requirements! 


FREE illustrated 
booklet. For complete 
information, write: 
P. O. MOORE, INC. 
A Subsidiery of SUNROC Corporation 
The MOORE KEY CONTROL Syst 


GLEN RIDDLE PENNSYLVANIA 
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grammed texts to be used independ- 
ently of the machines. 


For more information, circle number 809 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Large-capacity dishwashers 


Two large dishwashers, adequate 
for kitchens serving up to 1,350 per- 
sons per meal, are being introduced by 
Hobart Mfg. Co. 

A flight-type washer has a six-foot 
center section for washing and rinsing 
operations, with a six-foot loading and 
scraping section, and a six-foot drying 
and unloading extension. The other 


machine is the circular type, having a 
22-inch recirculating dish scraper and 
a 64-inch section in which dishes are 
washed and rinsed. The latter is rec- 
ommended for use in kitchens of lim- 
ited space. 


For more information, circle number 804 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Outdoor vacuum cleaner 


An outdoor vacuum cleaner, which 
operates on hard-top, lawn or gravel 
surfaces, is being produced by Han- 
dling Devices Co. The machine is said 
to suck up trash, litter, leaves, paper 











record at a flip 
of the finger. 









A complete class 








Turn paperwork ... teacher’s pet peeve, 
into teacher’s pet! Simplify all your rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 





For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student’s complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 


Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation. 


Acme Visible School Records and Systems. 


Acme Visibie School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENTS 


PN ie VISIBLE 




















World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6302 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 





Title. 





School. 





City Zone. State. 
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cups, etc. When cleaning is completed, 
the bag can be emptied without re- 
moving it from the machine. 

Operation is similar to that of a 
power lawn mower. The cleaner is 
equipped with a four and one-half 
horsepower gasoline engine with re- 
coil starter and direct drive. 


For more information, circle number 814 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Steel shelving closet 


Closed steel shelving with lockable 
doors for secure storage of tools and 
parts is being marketed by Penco 
Div., Alan Wood Steel Co. 

The units, 36 inches wide by 89 
inches high, have locking doors which 
engage at three points and are rein- 
forced to prevent sagging. The 
chrome-plated door handle has a built- 
in grooved key lock. 

These lockers are “add-on” units; 
each section contains eight shelves 
available in 12, 18 or 24-inch depths. 


For more information, circle number 817 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Eye-wash fountain 


An eye-wash fountain for emer- 
gency use in science laboratories is 
being marketed by the Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co. The fountain is_ wall- 
mounted and has two chrome-plated 
brass fountain heads arranged at op- 
posite angles. 

The fountain has a large lever-ac- 
tion valve which precludes fumbling. 
Once the valve is opened, it flows un- 
til manually closed. This leaves both 
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HERE IS A DR* 
PROGRAM WITH 
PROVEN BENEFITS 
: | FOR YOUR SCHOOL 





*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in advanced and 
study skills for all non-remedial students. 





ie COMPLETE. It includes all materials, tests, manuals, and training aids required for 

ad best and most thorough Developmental Reading Program available today. No 

co need to conduct expensive, time-consuming search for tests of each of the several 

” kinds of materials contained in this program. 

INTEGRATED: Every part of this program is carefully designed to fit the whole. 

he Every step leads directly to the next, and reinforces the last. 

ilt- 

a THE PRODUCT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH. America’s best 

1 known firm of reading specialists has built this outstanding program. You can be 

hs. sure of classroom success. 

i SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Materials are drawn 
from texts used in thousands of secondary schools throughout the country. This 
program is flexible enough to meet the needs of the brightest college preparatory 
student as well as those of the below average student. Not a watered-down college 
program or a beefed-up elementary program, it is a course in advanced reading skills 

1er- ° ° ° ° 

ig for all junior and senior high school students. 

ing 

all- INEXPENSIVE. The costs of this program, per student, will usually be under those 

ted of the least expensive texts. Yet, by improving reading skills, it will increase the 

"7 use-value of every text in your schools. 

vee EASILY ADMINISTERED. Your teachers will actually use this program, and will 

un- like to use it. No extra time or special knowledge required. No need to hire hard- . 

oth to-find, hard-to-keep, costly specialists. 

’ All educators are invited to write . 

for DR “Facts and Figures”: The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
(Circle number 762 for more information) 
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collators is sheet “separators” which 
assure single sheet feeding of pre- 
punched or die-cut stock. The colla- 
tors also have four-digit counters and 
flip tops for easy access to working 
mechanisms. 


hands free during the eye-washing 
operation. 


For more information, circle number 867 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Floor model collators 
For more information, circle number 815 on the 


A series of semi-automatic floor Reader Service Cord. 


model collators has been introduced 
by Thomas Collators, Inc. These tan- as 8 @ 
dem-type machines provide flexibility 
in handling of various sheet sizes and 
in weights and finishes of stock. They 
are used for gathering duplicated 
sheets into sets. 

One feature of the 20- and 32-sheet 


Portable science demonstrator 


A portable science demonstration 
table is being offered by the Kewaunee 
Technical Furniture Co. The table 
features oak construction with chem- 





a 


Write Today for the Complete ScholarCraft Catalogs aa) 


Back of every unit of ScholarCraft classroom seating are the many, many 
benefits of Southeastern Metal Company’s long experience as the nation’s largest 
producer of tubular steel parts. Each ScholarCraft model reflects years of scientific 
engineering and superb craftsmanship. The popular Chair Desk shown, series No. 
500, combines all these advantages: the 1)4” diameter 16-gauge precision tapered 
tubular steel is electric welded into an integral unit; the contour seat and back 
are natural-finish light northern maple or solid thermoplastic material. 
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ically resistant finish, stainless steel 
sink, water pump and recessed peg- 
board back for hanging rods, glass- 
ware and tools. 

In front, the table has a double door 
cupboard for storage. Three trays and 
two one-gallon waste containers are 
provided. Dimensions of the table are | 
54 inches long by 36 inches high by } 
30 inches wide. 





For more information, circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 











Fire-resistant coating 


A fire-resistant coating for exterior 
and interior building surfaces has been 
developed by Desco International As- 
soc. The coating will not start to burn 
until it is subjected to 1,600° F. 

The coating is available in a variety 
of textures and finishes. It is washable 
and resists dirt and stain. It can be 
applied over masonry, metals, wood or 
composition boards. 

When applied, the coating will fill 
natural voids and imperfections in the 
surface. 


For more information, circle number 842 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Rolling ladder 


Two rubber-tired swivel casters on 
the rear supports permit a_ ladder, 
marketed by the Dayton Safety Lad- 
der Co., to be rolled from job to job. 
The ladder is handy for work which 
requires frequent changes of ladder 
position. 

It is constructed of light-weight air- 
plane spruce reinforced with steel 
braces. Steel hand rails guard the lad- 
der’s large platform area for added 
safety. 

The ladder’s front supports are 
equipped with safety shoes having 
neoprene rubber treads, which hold 
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DELTA Metal Lathes help you do more— 
with added safety, extra capacity 


You can choose any model of Delta’s famous 10”’ metal cutting lathe, 
the new ‘Long Bed’ 10” lathe or the husky 11” lathe to help you meet 
your particular school shop needs. Every one is engineered to give 
you an exclusive combination of features that make it the big value 
in its class. 


In addition to these lathes, Delta offers a complete line of wood and 
metalworking power tools that have become the standard of quality 
in school shops throughout the country. For over 32 years, Delta has 
served the school shop field and has rendered service and cooperation 
in almost every phase of industrial arts and vocational education pro- 
grams. You get the full benefit of this experience when you call your 
Delta Distributor for assistance. He can furnish practical help in lay- 
out for new or expanding school shops, guides for specifying tools, in- 
struction manuals and new project ideas, plus a complete library of 

: i proven teaching aids. 

You teach with the tools they'll use in industry when you Your Delta Distributor (listed under ‘“TOOLS” or “MACHINERY” 
use Delta Metal Lathes. 11” Cabinet models (like those in the Yellow Pages) is a single source for the finest, safest tools stu- 
shown above) are used extensively in tool rooms and pre- dents can use and extra “know how” you can put to work in your 


cision experimental work in metalworking shops across i 
the country. school shop. Call him soon. 


| DELTA | FREE CATALOG DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


Complete specifications on the entire tine of Gy 


Delta Metal Lathes and full range of acces- another fine product by 
sories. Write: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 


fore. cane pany, Delta Power Tool Division, 4168 North iad O C K Ws oa i H 
|| Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


ee 


(Circle number 763 for more information) 

















the ladder stationary. It is available in 
three sizes: three, four-and-one-half, 
and six feet, measured to the platform. 


For more information, circle number 843 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Aluminum waste receptacle 


A waste receptacle manufactured 
by National Receptacle Co. is made 
completely of cast aluminum and has 
no bolts, rivets or parts to loosen or 
break off. The unit, which has a venti- 
lated interior, is rustproof and _ fire- 
resistant and is coated with a silver 








colored baked enamel. It features a 
self-closing door that swings inward 
to keep out rain and snow, and fliptop 
action for easy emptying. Weighing 
approximately 65 pounds, it measures 
46 inches high, has a base 19 inches 
square and a top 21 inches square. 
Capacity is 55 gallons, or five bushels. 


For more information, circle number 862 on the 


Reader Service Card. 
© a 2 


Safer classroom TV 


Transvision Electronics, Inc., is now 
marketing a 24-inch classroom tele- 
vision receiver which incorporates sev- 











MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS 


produce hidden cost savings 


Less 













-B- 
Towels 











Less Storage Space 


One case of Turn-Towls 
goes as far as four cases 
of ordinary towels! 


Write for the name of your 


nearest distributor. 


Maintenance Cost 


Turn-Towl cabinet pe 
control 
consumption 50%! 





cuts towel 













ANAS 


Sulake Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1082 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 

Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








(Circle number 710 for more information) 








eral safety features. The most signifi- 
cant is a picture tube shielded with 
laminated safety glass identical to that 
used in auto windshields. 

Other safety items include: a mobile 
stand with wide base to prevent tip- 
ping over; a locked back panel to dis- 
courage tampering within the set by 
students; a wood cabinet to eliminate 
shock; and an enclosure designed to 
prevent glare and window reflections 
on the screen. 

According to a study, the 24-inch 
screen affords good viewing in an area 
of approximately 325 square feet. 

For more information, circle number 835 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Battery-powered scrubber 


The Lincoln Floor Machinery Co. 
has introduced a battery-powered floor 
scrubber which, in one _ operation, 





spreads solution, scrubs, rinses, picks 
up excess water and dries the floor. 

The unit, said to turn within its own 
length, offers a 20” wide brush, two 
16-gallon tanks and a battery with a 
life of 275 ampere hours at 20-hour 
rate. Brush pressure is variable from 
70 to 150 pounds. 


For more information, circle number 838 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Reel-to-reel tape magazine 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge has 
announced a tape recorder-playback 
unit with a reel-to-reel magazine that 
eliminates tape threading, breakage or 
spillage. The magazine is transparent 
and has an index feature which allows 
the operator to find a particular por- 
tion of the tape. 

The unit itself can be mounted, or 
is available in a portable case. It 
weighs nine pounds. 


For more information, circle number 865 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Here’s How To Make... 


@ Toledo classroom-tested Adjustable Posture 
Chairs and Typewriter Tables are designed for the 
specific and unique needs of Business Education 
instruction @ The #9610 Adjustable Posture Chair 
combines the recognized advantages of true posture 
seating with exceptional strength. Easy, 
TAMPERPROOF adjustments of seat and 

backrest accommodate the tall and short 
students @ The new #6100-L 
COORDINATOR Desk with all steel 
base and bi-level top is rigid, vibration- 4 
free, provides the most efficient working —“~—™ 
heights for both typing and clerical operations. 


Business Education 
Teaching 
And Learning Easier 


WRITE TODAY 


Key um crodoode) (ci acmitlemele mi aalate 
quality Toledo products. 





TOLEDO 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
1602 N. Hastings Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio 





#6100-L DESK 
one of several tables 
ond desks. 

























(Circle number 754 for more information) 











YOU WILL LIKE IT! 
THOUSANDS DO-—WHY? 
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SCREEN 


e Wide angle viewing 

e Washable screen surface 

e Exceptionally durable construction 
¢ Can‘t be pulled off roller 

© 7 popular sizes at reasonable prices 


Seeing is believing 


May we arrange a demonstration .. . 
. « « without obligation? 


eSB SB SBS SS SSSSSSSS SSS SSS Ss sees ee eee eee 
(Circle number 716 for more information) 
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8 DRAPER SHADE COMPANY t 
: Spiceland, Indiana P.O. Box 500 2 
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g Please arrange a demonstration of the V-Screen. 
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You can establish a new 3-num- 
ber combination in seconds 
with the Dudley Built-In Com- 
bination Lock. Without remov- 
ing any part of the lock, the 
special Dudley Reset Key 
allows you instantly to set new 
numbers for incoming students 
between semesters so that no 
pupil is able to open a locker 
no longer assigned to him. 


S-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Rust-resistant case with ano- 
dized aluminum escutcheon 
plate, fits all locker pierc- 
ings. For right or left hand 
doors. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


31 


63 


79 


81 


85 





COMBINATION | 
CHANGE 





These locks can also be mas- 
terkeyed together, and with 
the P-570 Combination Pad- 
lock, so that an entire system 
of built-in and padlocks can be 
controlled easily by the proper 
administrative authority. 

Just one of the many advan- 
tages of Dudley Locks that 
have made them school favor- 
ites for over 40 years. 


P-570 
Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Rotat- 
ing dial. 


CORPORATION 





1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 


(Circle number 717 for more information) 
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item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key number, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


FEBRUARY—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


664 665 666 667 668 669 670 671 672 673 674 
676 679 680 682 683 684 685 686 
688 690 692 693 694 695 697 698 
700 702. 703 704 706 707 708 709 
712 716 718 «86719 720 
724 728 730 731 732 733 
736 740 742 743 744 745 
748 752 754 755 756 757 
760 764 766 768 769 
776 778 #779 «#780 = = 78) 
784 
800 802 803 804 805 
814 815 
826 827 828 829 
834 836 838 839 840 84) 
846 847 848 850 
858 860 86) 863 864 
870 871 872 874 875 877 
882 883 884 885 887 888 889 
894 895 896 897 898 899 900 90! 


De not use this card after April 30, 1961. 


No. of pupils in district a) 300-600; CT) 600-1,200; [~] 1,200-3,000; 


C 3,000-6,000; [}] 6,000-12,000; [7] 12,000-25,000; [-] OVER 25,000 


FEBRUARY—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


664 665 666 667 668 669 670 671 672 673 = 674 
676 678 679 681 682 683 684 685 686 
688 689 690 693 694 696 697 698 

701 702 703 705 706 707 709 
712 714 720 
724 725 726 727 729, «7300S 7310S 732s 733 

737 738 = 739 741 742 743 744 745 
748 751 753. 754 %755 756 757 
760 761 762 763 766 767 768 769 
772, «= «773'—=— 774 = 775 777, Ss: 778 = 779—S- 780 
784 785 786 787 788 793 

797 798 799 §800 801 

809 810 812 813 

821 822 823 824 825 826 828 829 

833 835 836 837 838 840 

845 846 847 848 849 850 852 853 

857 858 859 860 861 862 864 865 

869 871 872 873 874 876 877 

882 883 884 885 886 888 889 
894 895 896 897 898 899 900 901 


Do not use this card after April 30, 1961. 


School District .. 
Your Position ... 
Address 
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No. of pupils in district ‘a 300-600; ws 600-1,200; ‘a 1,200-3,000; 
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The Aetna Drivotrainer 
system goes to college 


= = 
_ 
XS 


With every passing month more and more high 
schools across the nation are installing A=tna Drivo- 
trainer classrooms. The reason? Because this proven 
system is both economical and the only practical 
method of safely teaching students how to meet 
emergency driving situations. The result? A fast- 
growing need for more trained instructors. 

Less obvious as yet—but highly significant—is the 
way in which leading colleges are accepting this chal- 
lenge in their teacher training programs. Some are 
installing their own Drivotrainer systems, while 
others are using already-established classrooms at 
nearby high schools. 

Since 1959, more than 275 driver education instruc- 


Teaching teachers 
to teach with the 
Atna Drivotrainer sys- 
tem is fast becoming 
an accepted responsi- 
bility of leading col- 
leges. Class shown 
here is at San Jose. 
State College in Cali- 
fornia. 


tors have received special training in Drivotrainer 
classroom techniques. Many of them attended col- 
lege-sponsored courses using scholarship grants pro- 
vided by the A£tna Casualty and Surety Company. 
Others were taught by A<tna’s own special teaching 
staff at new school installations. Some were old hands 
at the profession, some were beginners—but all re- 
turned to their classrooms better prepared than ever 
to turn out a new generation of confident, responsible, 
safety-conscious young motorists. 

Etna Casualty salutes these dedicated teachers— 
and it salutes the steadily increasing number of 
schools and colleges which are making their special 
training possible. 






ee 





Development of the Drivotrainer system was 
financed by the A<tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany as a contribution to education and highway 
safety. AEtna Casualty has no financial interest in 
the sale of Drivotrainer equipment but continues 
its public service support of the program through 
production of Drivotrainer films and other teach- 
ing aids, assisting in teacher training and by 
supplying an educational liaison service to Drivo- 
trainer users. 





Drivotrainer equipment is manufactured, sold and 
serviced by the Drivotrainer Division, Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


For information on the Aétna Drivotrainer system write: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DEPT. 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life insurance Company 
Standard Fire insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. 














(Circle number 704 for more information) 
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One year ago: Alanna McAllister, age eight. 





Today: Alanna 214” taller, with desk adjusted to fit hen 
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“LOOK HOW MY DESK GREW, T00 !” 


“My name’s Alanna. I’m nine now. Since last year I grew over 2 inches. Look how a Study-Center® 
adjusts to fit me. Teacher says school furniture which can’t ‘grow’ can cause all kinds of troubles. 
Like shoes that are too small.”” Remember students will sit at desks 15,000 hours, kindergarten 
through college. Insist on American Seating—it costs less than a penny a week more than ordi- 


nary furniture; adjusts to fit students exactly; prevents physical defects. Makes teaching easier. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY—GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN [midi —ia1h@7e) 
a) — 8 wi eC 


(Circle number 706 for more information) 









| GREW 21% INCHES” 
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